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This limited edition box set contains four feature films 


presented for the first time anywhere: 


CRIMINAL WOMANS 
KILLING MELODy 


DELINQUENT GIRL BOSS: 
WORTHLESS TO CONFESS 


GIRL BOSS GUERILLA 


TERRIFYING GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL: 

LyNCH LAW CLASSROOM 


loaded 
with massive 
JS EXTRAS 


All films are presented 16x9 
in their original theatrical aspect ratios 
* with re-mastered picture and Dolby Digital sound 
with optional English subtitles. 

EXCLUSIVE BOX SET BONUS FEATURES: 


BORDERS, 


An exclusive audio CD featuring the 
vocal stylings of the sultry Pinky Violence icon 


Available at all 
Borders locations and 
other DVD locations 


An exclusive 24 page booklet written specifically for this box 
set by Chris D. (author of Outlaw Masters of Japanese Film) 
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From the creator of the successful PUPPET MASTER series! 


Young girls are disappearing around the Mary Magdalen Halfway House for Troubled Girls. Desperate to 
find her sister, Larissa Morgan (Janet Tracy Keijser from HOUSE ON HAUNTED HILL) goes undercover to 
investi-gate the Catholic-run institution. 


Once inside, she meets a nasty nun, a peculiar priest, a homicidal handyman, and lots of bad girls with 
attitude. Larissa endures catfights, corporal punishment, and long, hot showers before she learns the ultimate 
secret of the Halfway House - a huge one-eyed monster with tentacles and a taste for female flesh! 


Cult Queen Mary Woronov (DEATH RACE 2000, ROCK N’ ROLL HIGH SCHOOL, EATING RAOUL) stars as 
Sister Cecelia. Writer/director Kenneth J. Hall (creator of the PUPPET MASTER series) combines elements 
from 60s Lovecraft films, 70s women-in-prison exploitation, and 80s slasher flicks into one sexy and 
frighteningly funny film! 


"This movie has the goods! 

There's plenty for fans 
to sit up and shout about." 

-Eric Campos, Film Threat 


VNRATEP PIRECTOR'9 CUT, \ 


- Uncensored trailer 

- Insecto Circus “Halfway To Hell” music video 

- Audio commentary by writer/director Kenneth 
J. Hall and producer Ed Polgardy 

- Deleted scenes 

- “Gut Eating Monsters from Hell - the Making 
of THE HALFWAY HOUSE” featurette 


RkfEP \ZER9lON\ 

- Trailer 

- Insecto Circus “Halfway To Hell” music video 


“Good old drive-in 
exploitation fun!" 

-John Landis, Director 


funniest horror 
ages... a cult hit." 

Philip Davies-Brown; 
-horror-asylum.com 
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MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY SEASON 

OUT OF THIS WORLD 


ONE OF THE FINAL SCREEN APPEARANCES FROM 


A fter receiving strange signals on his equipment, brilliant geologist 
Dr. Carl Mandel (BORIS KARLOFF) sends a team to search the depths 
of the earth in an effort to learn its origin; what they discover is 
a lifeform encased in solid rock which can communicate telepathically. 


Upon bringing the mass to the surface, it is determined that this entity is 
“pure crystallized intelligence" and is thought to hold many of the secrets of 
existence. However, the only message this mysterious stone is transmitting is 
what kind of food it needs to thrive - a particular chemical that can only be 
produced by bodies of humans which are experiencing pure terror. Faced with 
this unusual dilemma the good doctor devises the “FEAR CHAMBER” where 
he has kidnapped subjects frightened to no end with all sorts of satanic ritu- 
als and creepy-crawlies so he may obtain this precious chemical. 


Even though Dr. Mandel and his assistants take care not to physically harm 
their subjects, the living stone begins evolving. It starts growing appendages 
and learns how to capture its own prey and extract the fluids it needs. The 
scientists begin to realize what a dangerous force they have unleashed on the 
surface of the world... 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Audio Commentary by Producer/Director Jack Hill, Newly 
Remixed 5.1 Audio, Widescreen Presentation (16X9) 


RELEASE 

December 6th, 2005 


DISTRIBUTED BY 

ENTERTAINMENT 


PRE-ORDER 
November 8th, 2005 


TER SPACE 


A CCORDING TO OCCAM'S RAZOR started out as a home movie for director 
Philippe Mora. But when his kids started seeing aliens'and UFOs, it turned 
into an odyssey through the bizarre world, past and present, of UFO believers, 
charlatans and experts. . ♦ 


Assembled over many years, the film is a unique look at the reality and fantasy of the 
"alien" phenomenon, which not only tCirned Mora's mind inside out, but will do the 
same to you. Starting with friends or acquaintances who’ said they had UFO experi- 
ences, Mora challenges himself and the viewer to judge who is telling the truth. Events 
escalate when he is invited to film an actual surgical procedure to remove an alleged 
alien implant; Mora films a surgery that clearly could not be faked.The out of bounds # 
journey continues into the yvorld of Nazi UFO's, Marilyn Monroe and aliens, remote 
viewing, presidential views on UFO’s, scathing satire ahd a demonstration of the 
power of filcn itself to distort or magnify truth. 


\lien abduction, UFO's and alien life forms have been a staple of popular culture since 
Welles' famous War o} the Worlds broadcast in the Thirties. But things took a 
veVy*strangej[i the Eighties when people started believing they had 
ictually been abducted!few are more familiar with this phenomenon than direftor 
Philippe Mora, who turned his old friend Whitley Strieber's book, COMMUNION, into a film 
starring Chri^opher Walken in T98g. 


That film permeated the culture and now the COMMUNION alien face is a pop jeon. « 
Thousands of people claimed they had been' abducted. John Mack, M.D., at Harvard 
conducted a study and patients saici the movife had brought back the reaj memories. 
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WORLDS OF WOUNDED CLAY 

Rue Morgue presents a spotlight on the overlooked art form of 
stop-motion cinema beginning with the animated films of 
Robert Moigan. Plus: A rare interview with the Brothers Quay 
and a look back at Czech surrealist Jan Svankmajer. 

by Mitch Davis, Jovanka Vuckovic, Stuart Andrews 
and Liisa Ladouceur 
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Beginnings. 
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News highlights, horror happenings. 
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Weird stats and morbid facts. 
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Feminism, politics, blood and boobs come together in the Pinky 
Violence fdms, Japan’s notorious 1970s sex and violence 
exploitation cycle. Plus: Film reviews and more! 

by Tom Mes 


NEEDFUL THINGS 14 

Strange trinkets from our bazaar of the bizarre. 

CINEMACABRE 41 

The latest films, the newest DVDs and reissues. 


SCHIZOID CINEPHILE 56 

32 Mad musings from Chris Alexander. 


THE GHOSTS OF WORLD’S END 

Kiyoshi Kurosawa discusses the American release of his unique 
J-horror film Pulse - a.k.a. Kairo - nearly a half-decade after 
its release in Japan. 

by Dave Alexander 
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The horror comic book gospel. 
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Spotlight: Michael Slade 


TRAVELOGUE OF TERROR 66 

Body Worlds 2 - Toronto, Ontario 

THE GORE-MET 68 

Menu: Scott Spiegel s Intruder. 

AUDIO DROME 71 

Spotlight: The Independents 


THE PASSION OF THE ANTI-CHRIST 

Danzig speaks about upcoming projects and his return to the 
three-chord songs that made him legend. 

by Keith Carman 


DREAD OF WINTER ; 

The Dark Hours brings madness and massacre to the unforgiving 
Canadian cold. 

by Dave Alexander 


PLAY DEAD 74 

New and upcoming games. 
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Michael Powell s Peeping Tom. 
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( ometime this past July 1 found myself in San Diego, California, where I was born - just 
minutes away from the Mexican border, near where I grew up. Having been away from 
C, J that place for over twenty years - and yet having distinct memories of my childhood there 
- 1 couldn’t pass up the urge to visit the little town where I spent the first decade of my life. 

Playas de Tijuana was only fifteen minutes from the border and exactly as I remembered it, for 
the most part anyway. The place is still tiny and welcoming, cloistered between the looming ocean 
on one end and a string of mountains on the other. Relying on instinct alone I found the place 
where I grew up within a few minutes, and the little house was very close to the way I remem- 
bered it. 

Later, we took a drive by the beach and though the years seemed to have defaced it, the ocean 
retained its majesty, rolling out into a shifting horizon and infusing the evening air with the scent 
of wet salt. There were a couple of reasons why 1 was drawn back to visit TJ; aside from the obvi- 
ous, it’s a place that 1 have returned to often in mulling over ideas for this column. 

Much of this has to do with the fascination that many of the people who have interviewed me 
over the years have had for the place, and particularly how it relates to what I do for a living. Tijua- 
na, by the way, is considered - even by polite standards - to be little more than the toilet of South- 
ern California: a place overrun with drugs, prostitution, murder and every kind of criminal activ- 
ity imaginable. 

But 1 did not grow up in Tijuana the Terrible, I grew up ten minutes away in Playas, the serene 
little beachside town at its end. Quiet and quaint, Playas nevertheless suffered from the fallout of 
its paternal city, which may explain why shuffled with memories of raspados and sandlot baseball 
on lazy afternoons - there are images of people dying or dead. 

Riding around on bicycles, the kids in the neighbourhood would sometimes tip each other off 
when some dramatic smash-up had occurred. A few times 1 arrived early - once a little too early 
- and stood by watching people agonize in their mangled cars. Others may have been bloody and 
unconscious or bloody and dead: it’s hard to say because I never asked and was never told. 

Anyway, these are the anecdotes that people - at least press people - have found intriguing and 
they have asked me time and again if my formative years in Playas had anything to do with my 
launching a horror magazine. This got me thinking. The answer, l think, is no, not only because 
my time in Playas was not defined by these events (which were few and far between) but because 
my brother, who saw as many car accidents as I did, has no interest in the subject whatsoever. 

On reflection, however, there is one story I never told that may have something to do with my 
fascination with the genre, and it happened in Playas. One day I found a piece of newspaper on 
the street, and the screaming headline stopped me in my tracks. It read: “ Nace nino sin ojosP' 
(“Baby born without eyes!”). Sure enough, there was an accompanying photo of the pitiful crea- 
ture, its face contorted into what appeared to be a strange leer, and a sickening flap of loose skin 
where its eyes ought to have been. 

Riveted, 1 showed the paper off to friends, but .at the end of the day 1 threw it away, sickened by 
the thought of a world where a baby could be bom without any eyes. And I resolved that the world 
couldn’t be this one, because such a thing was too hideous to have happened in Playas, with its 
salt sea beach and raspados and sandlot baseball games. It seemed to me that it must have 
occurred somewhere else, where terrifying doctors consorted with evil men to make a public 
mockery of babies bom without any eyes, because something so horrible could only exist in 
another place. And having resolved this, 1 made a neat distinction between what happens and what 
only happens on paper, the very same distinction that defines this magazine. 

RG 
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I OPENED the new issue of Rue Morgue 
(#50) today and can't shut it. It is intriguing and 
had me reading the different articles and wonder- 
ing why I hadn’t seen more of the movies listed 
within the 100 Alternative Horror Films. There 
were a bunch in there that I didn’t recognize, and 
only a few that I had seen. Some that people had 
told me about but I have not yet had the time to 
find a copy. You guys have outdone yourselves. 
Rock on! 

Heather Smith - Hawthorne, California 

H EY, this is VanBebber. This is regarding your 
fuckin’ review of the Skinny Puppy DVD in 
RM#49. Certifiable nutjob? Why don’t you get 
real... ya putz! 

Jim VanBebber - Somewhere in California 

I JUST WANTED to say how much I 
enjoyed your Modem Ruins article with Shaun 
O’ Boyle in RM#49. I am a big fan of asylum and 
abandoned building photography and it was great 
to finally see an article covering it, (it’s a shame 
it wasn’t longer). Ever since 1 saw Session 9 for 
the first time I have always wanted to go but 
unfortunately have not had the chance yet. Any- 
way, I just wanted to thank you again for devoting 
a few pages of Rue Morgue to asylum photogra- 
phy, it was really great to see! 

Ian Goring - St. Davids, Ontario 

I HAVE N EVER written to a magazine in my 
life. What inspired me to finally do just that? One 
word: GWAR! Rue Morgue is my favourite mag- 
azine and GWAR is my favourite band of all time. 
Each month I was hoping to see my favourite 
scumdogs grace the pages of your magazine and 
it seems my prayers have been answered. Most 
people around where I live just write GWAR off 
as a joke and don’t have any respect for the talent 
and brains behind metal’s space-faring barbar- 
ians. I want to thank you from the bottom of my 
black little heart for acknowledging their pres- 
ence in the pantheon of horror metal. 

Andrew Bigwood - address withheld 

I ESPECIALLY ENJOYED RMU49 cover- 
ing Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer. I think it's 
a great film, but I also wish that you could have 
done a write-up on Confessions of a Serial Killer , 
or at least mentioned the film. By no means is it 


as good as Portrait, but it’s still a great flick with 
a whole lot of sick scenes any Henry fan should 
enjoy! Rob Burns plays Henry, and is also the 
production designer. He is the guy famous for 
creating the set designs and even creating 
Leatherface’s mask for The Texas Chainsaw Mas- 
sacre '74. Sadly, Rob Burns died last year from 
cancer. It’s a hard-to-find flick, but one worth 
checking out. P.S. 1 would love it if you would 
dedicate an issue to very obscure horror film 
posters (such as the “Joe Coleman" Henry 
poster). 

Adam Smyth —Traverse City, Michigan 

I WAS FINALLY able last night to sit down 
and view the Cerda “death trilogy" in its entirety. 
1 found myself emotionally drained by the end of 
Genesis , and sad for all I had seen in an hour and 
ten minutes (over three short movies, yes, but it 
does feel more coherent to hold them together as 
a single film) that no American film from a big 
name director of emotionally gripping films 
could come close to getting. If there was some 
way for him to know, I would like to thank him 
for making these movies, as no movie has hit me 
on such a viscerally emotional level since T. F. 
Mou’s Black Sun: The Nanking Massacre (ironi- 
cally, also released by Unearthed Films), and that 
is a compliment I’m not sure he may find as flat- 
tering as 1 mean it to be. 

Fredrick Beondo 
- Richmond Hill, New York 

MY WIFE and I had the opportunity to see 
your Nightmare Picture Theatre last night and 
were very impressed by the fact that your first 
venture was so strange and artistic. We loved it! It 
made us realize why Rue Morgue is the kind of 
magazine it is, always thinking outside the box. 
Thank you for making the city of Toronto a more 
interesting place and we look forward to future 
productions. 

Derek and Wendy Carnahan 
— Toronto, Ontario 

I’M A FILM STUDENT at Ryerson, and I 
want to say that in three years of film school I 
haven't seen anything like Nightmare Picture 
Theatre ! WOW! Just WOW! I watched it two 
times already and can’t get enough. Bought the 
CD and everything. Very original concept. Do 


you know where can 1 buy more James Fisher 
CDs? 

Razvan Anton - Toronto, Ontario 

Check out James Fisher 's personal website at 
zircocircus. com 


I JUST WANTED to take a second to thank 
all of you boils and ghouls for a very groovy arti- 
cle on Dead House Music back in the June issue. 
Not only has it helped spread my mission of 
returning genre scores to the quality level of yes- 
teryear — remember when a soundtrack album 
could sell on its own merit as opposed to being 
filled with fluff from whichever crappy band hap- 
pens to be popular at the time? - but, to share a 
page with the brilliant Graeme Revell was an 
honour, and an inspiration. Please keep doing that 
Voodoo that you all do so well. 

MARS - Auburn, California 

I LOVE YOUR MAGAZINE and hope that 
you will have a long publication life. Twenty or 30 
years from now I hope that Rue Morgue will still 
be haunting my local comic book shop, but in the 
meantime, not too long ago you guys did a special 
reprint issue of RMUl, 2 and 3, and with all the 
past issues of RM now sold out and knowing just 
how hard it can be to track down the missing back 
issues, why not reprint more for people like 
myself who came in late for whatever the reason 
and missed out. Hey, you did it with RMUl, 2 and 
3, why not do it with RM#4 - 10, etc. 

James Cash - address withheld 

RMUI-U3 were reprinted because of their 
extremely limited availability, retrieving alt of 
that archival data is a difficult and painstaking 
process, but we consider it every year. Some back 
issues are available in the Rue Morgue Shoppe of 
Horror at rue-morgue.com. 


We encourage readers to send their comments via - 
mail or e-mail. Letters may be edited for length and/or 
content. Please send to info@rue-morgue.com on - 

POST MORTEM 
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Terror comes to the Toronto International Film Festival 

By Jovanka Vuckovic: reviews by Chris Alexander. Brad Abraham, Stuart Andrews and Liisa Ladouceur 



Hostel: Eli Roth's sex and torture-filled terror trip. 


This fall, the 30th annual Toronto Interna- 
tional Film Festival hosted a narrow but 
respectable spectrum of horror entries from 
all over the globe. Promoted to daytime 
screening status were Toronto native David 
Cronenberg’s fierce new psychosexual brain- 
tease A History of Violence (see pg. 41) and 
Chan-wook Park’s dark thriller Sympathy For 
Lady Vengeance (South Korea), while The 
Midnight Madness program handled the world 
and/or Canadian premieres of Jake ( Razor 
Blade Smile) West’s splatter slapstick Evil 
Aliens (UK). Takashi (l chi the Killer) Miike’s 
genre-bending folkloric fantasy The Great 
Yokai War (Japan), and Billy O'Brien’s rural 
sci-fi/horror outing Isolation (UK/Ireland). 
Also on hand was the highly anticipated pre- 
miere of Eli ( Cabin Fever) Roth’s sex-addled, 
torture-filled, backpacking terror trip Hostel. 

“It all started with a conversation 1 was hav- 
ing with Flarry Knowles from Aint It Cool 
News.com ,” Roth explained to Rue Morgue of 
the film’s inspiration after the sold-out mid- 
night screening. “We were talking about the 
sickest thing you could find on the internet, 
and he found a website where businessmen 
could go to Thailand and for ten thousand dol- 
lars, they could shoot someone in the head. 
Whether it was real or fake, the concept real- 
ly disturbed me, especially after I had heard 
another story about American businessmen 
going to Chechnya to be snipers for fun. I’ve 
also noticed that people are becoming numb 
to porn and there is a growing tendency 
towards people paying to humiliate and 
exploit for entertainment on the web, so all 
this stuff was percolating in my head when 
Mike Fleiss called me.” 

Fleiss, who produced the Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre remake (as well as the upcoming 
2006 prequel) and friend Chris Briggs 


approached Roth last year with 
financing for a hard horror film 
about backpackers that they want- 
ed to produce and shoot in Prague. 

The problem was, the only thing 
they had was a title: Hostel. For 
Roth, a remote European hostel 
provided the perfect location to 
bring his ideas together, so he 
agreed to write a script and, in a 
few days, came up with a story 
about a group of college boys who 
travel to Amsterdam in search of 
the ultimate party. 

When they’re tipped off about a 
particular hostel in Prague where 
the “girls will do anything you 
want”, the lads are predictably 
duped into a sinister trap that 
shifts the movie from a Porky s- 
type scenario to a bizarre, violent, 
Miike-inspired universe (in which 
the Japanese pain god actually 
appears) where they become the 
commodity. 

“The idea is that the fun they’re 
having is the same thing that a lot 
of American males go to Amsterdam to have; 
it’s like an X-rated Disneyland for them,” 
Roth explains. “But they forget there’s a per- 
son there and their misogyny is kind of like a 
sickness, so karma comes back to get them in 
the second half of the film - which is directly 
inspired by Miike’s Audition 

And like Miike’s deranged shocker 
(RM#48), Hostel won’t skimp on the crowd- 
pleasing gore (provided by KNB FX), having 
recently survived an MPAA ratings cut with 
an R-rating and only one scene lightly shaved. 

To give a better idea of what viewers are in 
for, Roth further cites Chan-wook Park’s Sym- 


pathy For Mr. Vengeance for visuals and loca- 
tion, The Vanishing and The Wicker Man for 
scenario, as well as his colleague Quentin 
Tarantino, who is now presenting the film, as 
major inspirations. 

“Quentin offered so many great suggestions 
and sickening ideas in the early script stages,” 
Roth reveals. “That scene where the girl gets 
her toes cut off with bolt cutters - that’s 
Quentin’s.” 

Look for Hostel in theatres in 2006 coming 
from Screen Gems and Lions Gate Films. 


Bump in the Night Productions 

presents the official r 


MRSKS 


www.BumplnTheNightProductions.com 
Call (707) 642-6666 • Fax: (707) 642-6667 
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Jake West/UK 



Evil Aliens: British director Jake West’s horror-comedy follow-up to Razor Blade Smile. 


This outrageous British splat-shtick was a hit 
with the Midnight Madness crowd for its over- 
the-top gore crossed with B-grade sci-fi. A TV 
crew (including Shock Movie Massacre's Emily 
Booth as the foxy, if dramatically challenged, 
Michelle Fox) crosses the Devil’s Spine cause- 
way into Wales to investigate an alien pregnan- 
cy rumour. From the vicious anal probe open- 
ing to graphic inter-terrestrial sex and the hilar- 
ious combine harvester chase scene, director 
Jake West holds nothing back. Every disgust- 
ing substance you can imagine spurts, splats, 
sprays, squirts and spews everywhere. Creative 
use of costume aliens, above average makeup 
and blood, and passable CGI, put this above the 
indie splat pack and the script should hold up to 
the repeat viewings you’ll need to catch all of 
West’s rapid-fire nods to the classics. LL 



Anne Marie Fleming/Canada 

The French Guy is the kind of wretched, 
forced, cutesy nonsense that gives Canadian 
indie films a bad rap. Babz Chula plays a mid- 
dle-aged woman of the same name who is pre- 
maturely discharged from the hospital after an 
emergency brain cancer operation. After a par- 
ticularly violent sneeze, her barely-sealed head 
wound opens up and she proceeds to go insane. 
After bringing home a dopey street busker, the 
cuckoo Chula bites his tongue off and kills 
him, thus launching an ever more ludicrous 
killing spree involving chamber music and can- 
nibalism. Meanwhile, the poncey French 
neighbour can’t finish his painting because of 
all the noise. What may have worked as a short 
piece of splatsurdity is absolutely deadly as a 
feature. Intensely bloody but dull and obnox- 
ious dreck. CA 

IDE GREAT YOKAI WAR 
(A.K.AY0KAI DAISENSO) 

Takashi Miike/Japan 

The weirdly prolific Takashi Miike who was 
essentially “discovered” at the Toronto Interna- 
tional Film Festival back in ’97 with Fudoh: 
The New Generation and has since become a 
mainstay of the Midnight Madness program, 
returns this year with his biggest budget feature 
to date. Although the oversized and overstuffed 
CGI-infused entry into the Japanese Yokai 
Monster sub-genre defies narrative coherence. 
The Great Yokai War attempts to tell the story 


of a boy who teams up with a band of colour- 
ful monsters in order to fight a demon overlord 
intent on destroying Tokyo. It’s jam-packed 
with so many creatures, deranged characters 
and nightmarishly surreal scenarios that West- 
ern adults may be left disoriented and feeling 
as though their childhoods were ripped away. 
SA 



Billy O’Brien/Ireland 

For anyone who long suspected cows would 
eat us if given the chance comes this grim 
shocker from writer/director Billy O’Brien. 
Best described as John Carpenter’s The Thing 
on an Irish dairy farm. Isolation stars John 
Lynch ( Hardware ) as a farmer who makes the 
mistake of allowing a scientist to inject his cat- 
tle with growth hormones. Bad move and - 
like Frankenstein and every mad science tale 
before it - things go horribly, horribly wrong, 
much to Isolation's detriment as it treads too- 
familiar territory. But unlike most imitators, 
O’Brien shows a knack for pace and tension, 
keeping the proceedings dead serious and 
matching Ridley Scott’s Alien for a sense of 
palpable dread etched into every gloriously 
composed frame. You’ll never look at a steak 
the same way again. BA 

MIDNIGHT MOVIES: FROM 
1HE MARGIN TO THE MAINSTREAM 

Stuart Samuels/Canada 

The cinematic equivalent to Samuels’ 1983 
book of the same title. Midnight Movies is a 


talking heads-style documentary that exam- 
ines some of the key films of the midnight 
movies tradition which grew out of New York’s 
famous Elgin Theatre in 1970 and effectively 
came to an end in 1977. Candid and lively 
interviews with cult directors such as Alejan- 
dro Jodorowsky (whose surreal western El 
Topo was the film responsible for launching 
the phenomenon), David Lynch, George A. 
Romero and John Waters pay tribute to a 
bygone era of personal, handmade filmmaking 
and to the dedicated audience who discovered 
and celebrated the cult classics that had no 
place within mainstream culture. SA 

SYMIHY FOR LADY VENGEANCE 

Chan-wook Park/South Korea 

Following Sympathy For Mr. Vengeance and 
the spectacular Oldboy, the final installment in 
Chan-wook Park’s thematically connected tril- 
ogy of revenge tells the story of a young 
woman hell-bent on punishing the man 
responsible for sending her to prison for thir- 
teen years. Although not quite as stylistically 
inventive as previous entries in the series, it’s 
just as intense and frenetic. Park deftly juggles 
a dizzying narrative that jumps all over the 
place through time at breakneck speeds to con- 
vey a series of complicated back stories that, 
although brilliant in their execution, are con- 
voluted and disengaging. When the film final- 
ly slows down to properly develop its emotion- 
ally complex climactic sequence (a powerful 
and bittersweet meditation on the human 
desire for vengeance), the results are unforget- 
tably devastating. SA 
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www.Cine-East.com 

Your Asian Film Superstore: 

Great prices on domestic and import dvi 

International cinema is on the forefront 
of the horror genre and more... 
get these amazing films before anyone else. 
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www.customcreaturetaxidermy.com 
Who says roadkill can’t be art? Sarina Brewer, a tra- 
ditionally trained artist and licensed taxidermist, 
showcases her custom cryptozoological creations 
and carcass art. See! Two-headed fowl! Winged kit- 
tens! A mummified chupacabra and more! 

www.noreela.com 

Tim Lebbon (RM#47) blends horror and dark fantasy 
in his latest pair of novels, Dusk and Dawn, which fol- 
low a group of fugitives forced to traverse a wartorn 
^ land. Enter to win a starring role in his next Noreela- 
set novella by ordering Dusk from this site before 
January 31,2006. 

( 

positiveapeindex.blogspot.com 
Lowbrow artist Coop unveils his creation process in . 
this online blog. Follow his latest works from concep- 
tion through completion; peruse preliminary sketches . 
of buxom devil beauties then witness their transfor- 
mation into vivaciously-coloured horror honeys. 

www.lovecraftcountry.com 
Hungry for Lovecraft after last month’s cover story? ' 
Consider visiting Lovecraft Country, where you can 
read the engaging black and white comic Return to 
Arkham, then explore your darkest fears in their free 
' text-based multi-player online role-playing game. 

www.freeonlinegames.com/play/2339.html 
In this web-based arcade shooter, Zombie Survival, 
you’ll find yourself armed with only a semi-automat- 
ic and three grenades to wage battle against the hun- . 
gry, endlessly shambling hordes. Keep your finger on 
the trigger and bask in the splatter! 
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-compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 
Got a Roadkill suggestion? 
E-mail a link to: roadkill@rue-morgue.com 


Stage version of Plan 9 lands in Florida 


It had to happen eventually. In an era when 
Cronenberg’s The Fly is being adapted into 
an opera, and a musical based on The Evil 
Dead toured successfully, it was only a mat- 
ter of time before someone thought to check 
out the live theatre possibilities in Ed Wood’s 
deliriously awful sci-fi/horror classic Plan 9 
From Outer Space. Inane dialogue (“Visits? 
That would indicate visitors!”), low to no 
production values and stiff-as-a-board acting 
relegates the 1959 film to perennial winner 
in Worst Movie Ever polls, but fans 
entranced by the sheer ineptitude have kept it 
alive on late-night television, periodic reper- 
tory movie house screenings and, of course, 
on DVD - prime pickings for anyone wanti- 
ng a pop culture artifact to lampoon. 

At least that’s how Florida film critic 
Steven Bailey reacted earlier this year, expe- 
riencing an epiphany while watching the 
film’s pie-plate flying saucers, walking dead 
and over-the-top performances from Tor 
Johnson and Bela Lugosi. Bailey has been a 
fan of Plan 9 since he first saw it on TBS 
back in the early ’80s, but it was only when 
he picked up a bargain DVD copy that he 
realized its red curtain potential. 

“I suddenly started thinking about The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show and the way that 
audiences would shout the dialogue back at 
the screen,” he recalls, adding that he was 
also inspired by Showtime’s recent update of 
another so-bad-it’s-good classic: Reefer 
Madness - The Movie Musical. 

“I thought they did a great job on it,” he 
enthuses. “The wheels really started turning 
then. I also liked the musical aspect; I 
thought about writing songs for Plan 9, but 
then I realized I had never written a note in , 
my life and dropped that idea.” 

The interest in his play comes at a good 
time for Bailey, who had been struggling to 
get some creative writing together outside of 
his journalist day job. 

“I was working for about a year on an auto- 
biographical thing, but nobody wanted it,” he 
wryly admits. “I sat down and wrote this in a 
week and everybody’s interested.” 

But it didn’t start out that way; “ Plan 9 
from Outer Space: The Rip-Off ’ was turned 
down by just about everyone he sent it to, 
until the edgy Boomtown Theatre in down- I 



town Jacksonville optioned it. Local newspa- 
pers ran with the story, and Bailey received 
enquiries from national media. It’s his first 
time working in theatre, and he’s had fun 
with the writing process, spinning some of 
the more outlandish moments in the film into 
recurring motifs and generally camping it up 
for the benefit of the audience. By and large, 
though, as a true fan, he’s kept as much of the 
original script as he can - even to the extent 
of remaining faithful to some of the more 
obvious continuity problems. 

“Well, you know how Bela Lugosi died 
during the filming, and then was replaced by 
Ed Wood’s chiropractor? In the play I have an 
actor come in halfway through to replace the 
Lugosi character, who’s about twenty years 
younger and a foot taller. It only makes 
sense.” 

The play made its debut October 20th in 
Jacksonville, but Bailey has plans to remount 
it later in the year, with the possibility of 
touring if demand continues to warrant it, 
and his home life isn’t wrecked by the pro- 
duction. 

“My wife [an editor at a local paper] has 
been my staunchest enemy for about a month 
since we discussed this idea,” he laughs. 
“She’s appalled; she couldn’t believe that 
anybody would produce it. She also can’t 
believe that anyone would put money down 
for this.” 

Tom Murray 
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+ Robbers in ancient England often equipped themselves with the mummified 
hand of a criminal who died by hanging. Superstition suggested that these, hands 
could open locked doors. 


+ Boar’s brain, crocodile glands and wolf blood were the ingredients that made up 
the favoured skin treatment of 14th century Bavarian royal Queen Isabeau. 


+ Gymothoa Exigua is the scientific name for a particularly nasty parasitic insect 
that will consume the tongue of a fish, then secure itself to the remaining portion 
to become the fish’s “replacement tongue.” 


+ Twin sisters Madeleine and Mary Collinson, stars of Hammer’s Twins of Evil, 
were also the first twins to ever be Playboy Playmates. 


+ In news recently made public by the British media, a Chinese cosmetics firm 
has been developing and marketing collagen lip and wrinkle treatments that use 
the skin of executed prisoners. Due to a pending investigation, the name of the 
company could not be revealed. 


+ Filmmaker Roger Corman has made brief appearances in movies (besides his 
own) spanning several genres, but his horror cameos include The Howling, 
Scream 3 and The Silence of the Lambs. 


+ Blennophobia and myxophobia are both defined as an irrational fear of slime 
or mucous. 


+ Actress Caroline Munro (Maniac, Kronos ) played an uncredited part as the 
deceased Victoria Phibes in The Abominable Dr. Pliibes — she only appeared in the 
film as a corpse and in snapshots. 


+ A 33-year-old Belgian woman was recently suffocated to death by a tombsfone 
after she’d stopped between a pair of memorials to relieve herself, causing the 
stone to topple over. 


+ The earliest werewolf literature, which dates back to ancient times, took the 
form of poetry. The first prose entry, Petronius’ Satyricon, did not appear until 55 
AD. 


+ The 1972 horror film The Slasher was taken back to the editing suite in 1976 
and reworked into an X-rated version that was released as Penetration. 



+ The alterna-rock band Eve 6 took their name from a character in a first season 
episode of the The X-Files. 


+ Munich, Germany’s Hermann Historica held an auction last month for a skin- 
bound 1519 edition of the Malleus Malejicarum (a.k.a. Witches Hammer), the „ 
notorious title that served to fuel the witch-hunting craze of the Middle Ages. 


-compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 
Got a weird stat or morbid fact? 
Send it through to info@rue-morgue.com. 
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Henry Portrait of 
a Serial Killer 







DESIGN 


$15 - $20 

Satisfy your urge for nostalgic couture by sporting 
one of these smart horror tees. Each one makes clever 
reference to characters, video games, curses and films 
from bygone eras, including a Monster Squad tee that's 
by far the most coveted item in the collection. 

Join the Astro Zombie Army at 
nostromodesign.com. 




EVIL PAUL'S BARWARE 

Pint Glass $20 each (with coffin box) 

Shot Glass $10 each 

Whatever your poison, you should drink it in style! Etched by the 
good ghouls at crystaletching.com, each of these cool glasses 
bears the mark of Evil Paul, a member of the persona-driven Los 
Angeles art collective that includes Gris Grimly, Crab Scrambly, Eric 
Pigors and D.W. Frydendall. The sinister shot glasses are also avail- 
able in pitch black and (s)lime green. 

Drink up at evilpaul.com. 


BLACK PHOENIX ALCHEMY 
LABS FUNEREAL ONS 

$12.50 per 5ml bottle, $19.50 per 10ml bottle 

Using poisonous, carnivorous, and narcotic flora, Black 
Phoenix Labs concocts a variety of potions to keep you 
smelling like your ultimate destination: the grave! With 
scents like Danse Macabre, Darkness, Embalming Fluid, 
Haunted, and Zombi, you’ll be guaranteed to repel the liv- 
ing and attract the dead. 

Smell like death at blackphoenixalchemylab.com. 


HAUNTED HOT SAUCE 

$29.95 per 12 oz bottle 

Reanimate your taste buds and slash your spareribs with Fleshfeast, a 
Louisiana-style hot sauce that comes in its own cedar coffin. If that doesn’t set 
your mouth ablaze, try Fleshfeast 2, Ghoul Drool (a green jalapeno blend) and Bone 
Shaker Hot-n-Spicy Shakin' Spices at your next human barbeque. 

Turn up the heat at hauntedhotsauce.com. 
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Worlds of 
Wounded 
Clay 


by Mitch 

Davis 


Though many would associate the 
wonders of stop -motion cinema with 
the hygone era of Kang Kong and the 
fantastic creatures of Ray Harryhausen, 
most don’t realize that the art form 
continues to thrive to this day. And not 
surprisingly, its practitioners have heen 
giving life to their very own monsters. 

Rue Morgue presents a spotlight on this 
overlooked art form, beginning with the 
stop -motion animation of 

Robert Morgan, 

a man whose eerie and sumptuous films 
will scratch your soul and 
haunt your sleep.... 
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malformed cat, desperately longing to be 
human, lives in a well and hunts people to 
steal their body parts. A frail man, aged to the 
brink of collapse, obsesses over a photograph 
of himself taken many years ago. He often 
watches his neighbor through a rotting hole in 
the wall and happens to be observing her at the moment that she 
decides to hang herself; in the shadow of her death, ghastly and 
beautiful metaphysical events begin to occur. Siamese twins are 
surgically separated in their youth, leading each to a lifetime of 
spiritual agony until a freak accident suggests a final route to hap- 
piness. An introverted eight-year-old boy has a quiet epiphany 
when he finds a severed animal’s head in his backyard and takes 
it home. 

These are the premises of four short films from one of the most 
visionary genre filmmakers working today. His name is Robert Mor- 
gan and chances are, due to the sorry state of short film distribu- 
tion in this part of the world, you have yet to hear of him. 

Given that Morgan is the centrepiece of this issue’s showcase on 
modern Expressionistic stop-motion horrors, allow a moment to put 
everything in context, as the photochemical alchemy that is stop- 
motion animation has existed as an alternative visual storytelling 
technique for nearly as long as cinema has existed. It is fitting that 
this “unnatural” form was pioneered by a former illusionist. Fasci- 
nated by the shutters and frame rates of cinematographic technol- 
ogy, French filmmaker George Melies set out to create moving 
images of things that, to put it mildly, do not exist in the natural 
world. Melies understood that each real-time second of cinema 
consisted of anywhere from sixteen to twenty flickering still frames 
(with the arrival of sound it was standardized at 24), and that with- 
in this mysterious process was a wealth of undiscovered possibili- 
ties. 

Using the principles of flip-books and the zoetrope (a cylindrical 
device that spins to create the illusion of movement), Melies sculpt- 
ed an object and photographed it as a series of stills, minutely 
altering his sculpture for each new shot. When projected in 
sequence, these stills gave an otherworldly impression of move- 
ment. At the unveiling of his fantastical A Trip To the Moon (1 902), 
audiences were startled senseless by, among other things, the infa- 
mous appearance of a moon with facial features flinching as a 
rocket crashes into its eye socket! Since that time, stop-motion has 
evolved and mutated alongside traditional film language, playing a 
large part in the history of screen fantasy/horror. 

James Stuart Blackton's The Haunted Hotel (1906), various 
dreamy works by Emile Cohl (who directed 83 shorts between 
1 908 and 1 921 1), Willis 0’ Brien's immortal creations for King Kong 
(1933) and the later arrivals of Ray Harryhausen, Karel Zeman and 
George Pal very literally changed the face of fantastic cinema. Even 
in today’s CG-dominated world, stop-motion is alive and in ways, 
more imaginative than ever. Visionary artists like Czechoslovakia’s 
Jan Svankmajer and Americans (transplanted to Britain) Stephen 
and Timothy Quay (see p. 20) have long used the form to create 
hypnotic experimental works that intelligently seduce viewers into 
exploring highly unusual points of view, often to the extremes of 
hallucinatory existential delirium. 

Among the most fascinating figures to emerge from the contem- 
porary stop-motion scene is British filmmaker Robert Morgan. With 
four extraordinary shorts - The Man In the Lower-Left Hand Corner 
of the Photograph (1997), The Cat With Hands (2001), The Separa- 
tion (2003) and Monsters (2004) - Morgan has created some of the 
most haunting (and criminally under-seen) fantasy/horror works of 
recent years. Richly textured, uncompromisingly honest and mor- 




“It’ s so under-explored as a medium tkat I just get annoyed into making 
films tkat try and pusk tke envelope a tit. And it s just too perfect a 
technique for unsettling your audience.” ROBERT MORGAN 


bidly poetic, Morgan’s films are surreal mini-epics of inner crisis and 
stark grotesquery. Each captures the essence of a child’s fascination with 
death, deformity and decay, and merges it with the dark philosophical 
ponderings of adults in their most shattered state. Imagine a fusion 
between the sensibilities of Salvador Dali, David Cronenberg, Ingmar 
Bergman, Clive Barker, Tim Burton and The Quays and you’ll have a par- 
tial idea of the sheer brilliance of this man’s work. 

To date, the only way to encounter the nightmare universe of Morgan’s 
shorts has been on the film festival circuit, where they have earned 


breathless audience and critical acclaim. In fact, they seem to win prizes 
whenever any are screened (The Separation alone has won fifteen 
awards) - an anomaly for eerie, personal auteur films. 

He is seen by many as the most interesting of all modern stop-motion 
animators, which is particularly impressive given that one of his strongest 
shorts is fully live-action. As he prepares to make his first feature, it’s 
clear that Robert Morgan might actually be the one person capable of 
pulling Britain’s film industry out of its current slump. It’s a strange world. 
Rue Morgue speaks with Robert Morgan. 


The fact that you have chosen to tell your 
stories mostly through stop-mob'on anima- 
tion, where you are able to control every 
frame of their visual articulations, seems to 
be quite revelatory. What attracts you to 
such a painstaking process? 

Basically, I try to choose whatever the best 
means of expression is for whatever idea I’m 
trying to get out there. Some ideas are better 
expressed through live-action, like Monsters, 
and some just have to be animated, like The 
Separation or The Man In the Lower-Left Hand 
Corner of the Photograph. The animated films 
I’ve made are dealing with quite big metaphori- 
cal concepts, which, if attempted in live-action, 
would just come across as heavy-handed and 
amateurish. But the beauty of animation is that 
it can express very complex ideas through very 
simple metaphors and still get away with 
because you’re dealing with abstract images 


from the start, eg: that’s not a person you see on 
the screen, it’s a puppet that stands for a per- 
son, so you’re already in the world of metaphors 
before you even get to the narrative. Think of 
The Separation, a pair of separated conjoined 
twins build a giant sewing machine to sew 
themselves back together again? Come on! In 
live-action it would be a joke, it would be Stuck 
On You,. And yet in animation you just go with it 
and take it seriously. It’s quite staggering if you 
think about it. As for the way stop-motion artic- 
ulates things, I’m quite obsessive about the par- 
ticulars of the technique, although it’s not the 
degree of control that attracts me. It’s so under- 
explored as a medium that I just get annoyed 
into making films that try to push the envelope 
a bit. And it’s just too perfect a technique for 
unsettling your audience. I mean, the process 
begins with me making a little man, then mak- 
ing him come alive! It’s just creepy if you think 


about it, like some form of alchemy or a 
Frankensteinesque endeavor. So I feel like the 
characters should feel awkward and fleshy, pri- 
mal, like they’ve just been born. And their artic- 
ulation should be awkward too, which stop- 
motion is perfect for. It irritates me to see so 
much stop-motion done so perfectly and fluidly, 
aping CGI; for me that’s just as bad as when it’s 
done amateurishly and clumsily, just as lifeless. 

I try to achieve a controlled awkwardness. 
That’s when I can truly say, “It’s alive!” 

Your films feature a rebirth process through 
extreme emotional or physical metamorpho- 
sis, where suffering is a road-map to salva- 
tion. How do you see this? 

I’m quite instinctive about those things, so I’m 
not too good at intellectualizing it. It comes from 
just writing the story, and usually, the characters 
end up finding themselves boxed into a corner j 
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again these things are not conscious on my j 
part. As for loneliness, it’s one of the greatest I 
fears as far as I’m concerned. Nothing scares f 
me more. The other thing that happened was 
from roughly the same era of my life: I grew up 
in a tiny, dull village called Yateley, which had 
nothing going for it. I mean NOTHING ever 
happened there, and when I hit my teens, I 
looked around me and found a place just full 
of bored teenagers. But all of a sudden, kids 
started dying. For a period of two years or so, 
six totally unrelated deaths occurred in that 
village, all kids I knew, some very close to me 
- one suicide, one murder, one car crash, one 
drowning, one disease, one drunken brawl 
gone wrong. Everyone would joke, “who’s 
gonna be next.” And then it stopped. It had a 
huge impact on me, emotionally, and although 
I can’t point to a specific element in my films, 
it can't not have had an effect, right? 


emotionally. So the only way out of the predica- 
ment is to make them confront the horror head 
on, whatever it is, to go through it, and by doing 
that, they end up being transformed by it, 
whether emotionally or physically. As Trent 
Reznor would say, “The way out is through.” Like 
in The Separation, when the twins have their 
accident, which leaves one of them totally 
fucked, physically, somehow it allows them to 
address their problem in a way they could never 
have done without that trauma, because as you 
said, it’s a rebirth, a new perspective. I call it 
“catharsis through trauma”, but that sounds a bit 
pretentious. I suppose in other words it’s “no 
pain, no gain.” 

How would you describe your writing 
process? 

Each film has a different starting point. In the 
case of The Man In the Lower-Left Hand Corner 
of the Photograph and The Separation, I began by 
actually making the puppet of the main character. 
So it started like I was doing a sculpture, quite 
instinctively seeing the character literally take 
shape so that I could see the face of my protago- 
nist, which would then start to suggest his story. 
With The Cat With Hands it started from a night- 
mare my sister had when she was a kid; Mon- 
sters was suggested by a childhood memory of 
discovering a severed goose head outside my 
family’s house. But whatever the starting point is, 
it has to create a spark, like a small fire or explo- 
sion in the brain, and when that happens, you 
know there’s a story there. Then it’s just a case of 
grafting and feeling your way around possible 
directions that the story could take. Sometimes 
it’s quick, like with The Cat With Hands and Mon- 
sters, which were basically written fast, in con- 
ventional script form (then endlessly tweaked all 
the way through the whole production), while The 
Man In the Lower-Left Hand Comer of the Photo- 


graph and The Separation were done in a slower, 
more instinctive way, by making objects and 
images, which took a lot longer. 

Your films also deal strongly with themes of 
memory and loss. Was there a particular 
event, or series of happenings, in your life that 
shaped or defined your current work? 

Hmm. I’m certainly not very conscious of any lin- 
ear connections, but there are a few things that 
happened to me which must have had an effect: 
One was that during my teen years I was afflict- 
ed by a rare and extreme form of acne called 
Acne Conglobata, which pretty much tore my 
flesh apart! Now okay, everyone had a few spots, 
but I was like BrundleFly; for half a year, every 
day I’d wake up and dread looking in the mirror, 
finding some fresh new horror growing on my 
flesh. It made my skin very tender, and I could 
actually twist my neck and literally feel my flesh 
splitting! Yeugh! Now you look at my films and 
you'll find, I suppose, an obsession with freakish- 
ness or deformation. So I’m guessing the two are 
related. 

Could this also partially explain the atmos- 
phere of loneliness that prevails in such a 
large part of your work? 

Yeah, the teen years were a bitch! But actually, I 
didn’t stay away from others, I just got on with it 
- 1 even had a girlfriend at the time! When some- 
thing like that happens you just carry on with your 
life. If I behaved like I was a freak then it would 
have somehow made it worse. The funny thing 
was that I was also in the school play at the time, 
so I literally had a spotlight on me for all to see. 
So trying to hide wasn’t going to work!! But what 
I did feel was extremely objectified, like I was 
defined by my physical appearance, which might 
account for how confrontational the 
textural/organic quality of my characters is. But 


Your work is often compared to that of the 
Quay brothers. Have they been an influ- 
ence for you? And on the subject, whose 
work would you say has been influential 
towards your own? 

When I was at college, studying animation, the 
Quays were like a bright beacon of hope for 
me. Them and Svankmajer of course. I knew I 
wanted to use animation in a dark, textured 
and obsessive way, and they showed that you 
could really do it in an industry overrun by 
fluffy bunnies and zany doggies. I’d say that 
my first film, The Man In the Lower-Left Hand 
Corner of the Photograph, is particularly 
indebted to them, although, like all influences, 
you tend to move on and find your own voice. 
But I still think their short film Rehearsals For 
Extinct Anatomies is one of the best films I’ve 
ever seen. Period. In any length. As for other 
influences, there are so many, in all art forms: 
David Lynch, Tod Browning, David Cronen- 
berg, Shinya Tsukamoto, Hans Bellmer, Joe 
Coleman, Tarkovsky, Daniel Clowes, Sergio 
Leone, Hershell Gordon Lewis, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Roman Polanski, Roland Topor, Max Ernst, 
Rob Bottin (who I consider a real artist, not just 
a special effects guy), Joel Peter Witkin, 
Katherine Dunn, etc. I could go on and on. 

How difficult has it been for Sylvie 
[Bringas, Morgan’s long-time producer] 
and yourself to secure financing for such 
eccentric and disturbing material? 

So far we’ve had it pret- 
ty easy. I’ve had a few 
fairly far-out short 
films funded, with 
decent budgets, and 
they’re certainly not 
what you’d call 
symptomatic of 
British cinema in 
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general. So all I can assume is that the fund- 
ing bodies are not complete idiots, and are 
willing to support more original or distinctive 
material. 

In spite of their deeply personal nature, 
your films have been very warmly received 
by mass audiences on the festival circuit 
Why is this and does it surprise you? 

The first time I showed my first film publicly, I 
was crapping myself - 1 had no idea whether 
people would be into it or not. But afterwards 
I was amazed to find that people really got the 
film and were not even grossed out by it, just 
genuinely moved. So it gave me the confi- 
dence to just go for it and trust my taste. I’ve 
had my fair share of negative reaction, but 
when it happens you just have to tell yourself 
“it’s not for these people.” 

When you’re working on a stop-motion 
film, where do you normally sculpt and 
shoot? 

The Man In the Lower-Left Hand of the Photo- 
graph was shot in my parents’ garage on an 
old 16mm Bolex, and I lit the film with desk 
lamps, so it was a pretty low-key affair. The 
garage also acted as my workshop for build- 
ing the sets and puppets as well - it was a 
small space that I tried to make the best of. 
When I actually got some money, as with The 
Cat With Hands and The Separation, we were 
able to actually hire studio space. The Cat With 
Hands was built and shot in a West London 
studio, still very small for what I wanted to cre- 
ate (a full-sized forest!) but we managed to 
create depth by using lots of darkness and 
mist, and some of those background trees you 
see in the film are actually painted on the stu- 
dio wall! The Separation was made with Welsh 
money, so it had to be shot in Wales. Props and 
puppets were made in London, sets etc. were 
made in Wales. I ended up moving there for 
four months to shoot the thing in an arts cen- 


tre in Cardiff, where we’d hired one of their 
studios. Monsters was originally to be a studio 
shoot as well, but we couldn’t afford it, so we 
ended up using an abandoned house in a 
rough area of Peckham, London. I had to sleep 
there during pre-production and the shoot, to 
make sure squatters didn’t take the place 
over, which was quite a scary experience in 
itself. 

What can tell us about your feature project 
at this early stage? 

There’s one called The Eyes (these are all 
working titles by the way) which is a fairly low- 
budget horror film about an old Rita Hayworth- 
style movie star who is now so plastic 
surgery-enhanced that she’s become beyond 
human, or rather “post-human”, and danger- 
ously unstable too. It’s a fairly wild body-hor- 
ror type movie, quite playful, more like The Cat 
With Hands in tone. Another is called Hard-On 
and it’s like my version of Carrie - it’s kind of 
a surreal revenge movie about a disfigured kid 
who becomes an avenger. I’d like to make it as 
a short first. It’s totally sick, that one. I’ll get 
thrown out of the country! But it also makes 
some serious points about abuse and victim- 
ization. Then there’s Pandy-Monium, an ani- 
mation/live-action hybrid, which will be the 
most demented superhero movie ever made, 
like if The Incredibles was made by a snuff 
filmmaker! It might actually be too wild to see 
the light of day, but we’ll see. And I have a very 
ambitious project called Teenage Apocalypse, 
which deals with a small bunch of teens who 
survive the end of the world, then find them- 
selves totally bored and aimless on a dead, 
empty planet. But are they really alone? It’s 
like The Lord of the Flies but without the happy 
ending. And with better parties. 

For more information on the extraordinary 
films of Robert Morgan, visit 
animusfilms.co.uk. 
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THE CORPSE BRIDE 

Starring Johnny Depp, Helena Bonham Carter 
and Emily Watson 

Directed by Tim Burton and Mike Johnson 
Written by John August, Pamela Pettier 
and Caroline Thompson 
Warner Bros. 


In sharp contrast to art house surrealists Jan 
Svankmajer and the Brothers Quay, haunting 
stop-motion animation has found a mainstream 
audience thanks to Tim Burton. The filmmaker's 
latest work has a bride murdered en route to her 
wedding, only to rise from the earth to demand 
that the bumbling young man who accidentally 
proposed to her tomb join her in infernal matri- 
mony. Sigh. Despite knowing that The Corpse 
Bride was a PG-13 romance picture, I held out 
hope for necrophilia references and a zombie 
girl who gets the guy. Alas, it was not to be. 

Visually, the 76-minute film is spooktacular. 
Burton, Mike Johnson and their team are mas- 
ters of puppets, wizards of shadows and light. 
Their story is set in two worlds: an unidentified 
1 9th century European village and the realm of 
the undead. The living world is drab and oppres- 
sive - all shades of grey and menacing angles - 
while the netherworld is a non-stop Mardis Gras 
bursting with neon colours and songs (they're 
annoying, but mercifully infrequent). 

Victor (Depp), must choose between staying 
with the stunning femme fatale Corpse Bride or 
returning to the “real” world to marry Victoria, 
his meek, doe-eyed betrothed. The animators 
used new engineering inside the puppet heads 
for maximum expressiveness, but apart from the 
Bride herself, the characters are nowhere near 
as cool as the Nightmare Before Christmas cast. 

And although the film is funny, with morbid 
sight gags like a literal “Head Waiter" and a 
comic sidekick maggot living in the Bride's skull, 
the story is sappy and predictable with a total 
cop-out ending. Animation can push boundaries 
and Burton’s ghoulish visions are wonderfully 
antipodean to other cartoons, so why do these 
characters act out the same Harlequin plot as 
every Disney film? The Corpse Bride is beauti- 
fully macabre and worth watching, but I'd like to 
see as much imagination put into the script as 
the puppetry. 

Ladouceur 




Drawing from examples set \ry Czech, animator J an SvanUmajer, American -torn 
twins Steph en and T lmothy Quay took stop-motion animation to new heights of 
intellectual and. artistic expression. In a rare interview, the Brothers Q.U.ay tell us 
what makes their weird clockwork tick. 




IhDREAMS .[ _ 

Troubled Sleep 



BY JOVANKA VUCKOVIC 


eneratio aequivoca, sometimes referred to as sponta- 
neous generation, was the theory according to which 
fully-formed living organisms sometimes arise from not- 
living matter. Though commonly used in reference to the 
Origin of Life, this principle perhaps best captures the 
essence of the animated films of the Brothers Quay. In their shorts, inani- 
mate figments of a dark imagination are made tangible and “alive" 
through an aberrant clockwork of movement made possible through stop- 
motion animation. 

Experimental, explorative and extraordinary, the Quays’ films play out 
like nightmarish, mechanistic love letters to Kafka. It’s stop-motion for the 
intellectual set, though more often than not, even the highest of brows 
have trouble settling on a singular meaning behind each work. The suffo- 
cating landscape of a Quay film is typically plagued by existential dread 
and populated by grotesque figures - hollow-eyed dolls with transversely 
bifurcated empty craniums and cyclopic wire creatures - that are animat- 
ed frame by frame using creative camera angles and precise camera 
tracking. Think of them as aesthetic and compositional cousins to David 
Lynch’s Eraserhead, but shot in colour and using detailed miniatures. 

The fifth film in their bizarre ouvre, Street of Crocodiles (1986, UK), is 
largely considered the Quay masterpiece and their most well-known work. 
In it, a museum curator expectorates on the eyepiece of a dusty old peep 


show and somehow brings the machine to life, dragging the audience into 
a factory-like world of rusty puppet ritual and troubled dreamlike imagery. 
Like the Bruno Schulz story it adapts, Crocodiles lacks dialogue but is rich 
with surreal symbolism and modernist metaphor in which insects are 
stand-ins for humans. It also illustrates the Quays’ enduring interest in 
Eastern European culture and literature as well as their fascination with 
the limitless boundaries of childhood imagination and dream states. 

The 21 -minute short - their first shot on 35mm - was recently cham- 
pioned by Terry Gilliam as “one of the ten best animated films of all time” 
and is a consummate example of the Brothers’ technical innovation and 
artistic freedom within the genre they redefined following Jan Svankma- 
jer. Though they’ve made two live-action feature-length films ( Institute 
Benjamenta in 1994 and, most recently, The Piano Tuner of Earthquakes), 
a variety of music videos (including a segment for Peter Gabriel’s ground- 
breaking Sledgehammer video) and many high-profile television commer- 
cials, their animated shorts remain the Quays’ crowning achievement. The 
term “Quayesque” has even come to describe a specific brand of stop- 
motion that pays homage to their work (among them, Tool’s Prison Sex 
video and the work of Robert Morgan, see p.16). 

Rue Morgue speaks with the Quays (yes, they answer as one) from their 
home in the UK in an effort to better understand the mechanism of their 
curious brains. 
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Still Nacht: Xlie Quays Expressionistic aesthetic at 


For us that in principle is what the cinema is: to try and set traps for 
all these little epiphanies that exist and once trapped to keep them 
still fermenting under a glass jar.’ Brothers Quay 


You once said: “What happens in the shadow. Are you comfortable being placed in the tra- one no less, and it dies the totally (dare we say) 
in the grey regions, also interests us - all that dition of the cinema of macabre imagery from conventional death of any puppet when the sand 

is elusive and fugitive, all that can be said in the early Expressionists through to Svankma- which fills his body slowly drains out from 

those beautiful half tones, or in whispers, in jer, early Lynch, Robert Morgan, etc. ? between his palpitating legs like an hourglass. As 

deep shade.” What is it about these grey Not entirely because I think for the both of us that contrast to that there is the malevolence and 

regions that is so meaningful to you? we've never once deliberately tried to achieve a revenge of objects in Svankmajer’s The Flat (also 

Alas, you’ve virtually answered the question for macabre image for its own sake. In that respect animated) which, for us, is utterly exemplary as 

us. We suppose a certain deficiency of light has we do what we imagine is necessary but it never an unexpected form of the macabre. But in the 
always fascinated us. It has always suggested consciously comes under the notion of “the case of Svankmajer and Bunuel, these films 

“more” in its deficiency rather than “less.” Mai- macabre.” For us there is “conventional more resolutely invoke “the surreal” which isn’t 

larme said very beautifully that the secret of macabre”, or more correctly “cliche macabre”, necessarily and automatically an innate property 

poetic revelation lay paradoxically in the zone of and I suspect deep down in our subconscious of “the macabre.” Lynch in his turn creates a uni- 

blackness metaphorically represented as a images of the unconventional (for want of a bet- verse perhaps much closer to undefined or at 
droplet of ink on the shadows of an unlit room, ter word) appeal much stronger to us. Carl Drey- least unspecified terror, or simply the nightmar- 

So often one needs the compound zones of er’s Vampyr would be one such pole whilst Tod ish which ultimately is somewhere between all 

obscurity and a kind of conspiratorial secretness Browning’s Freaks would suggest the opposite this. The macabre for us personally isn’t a word 
in order to discover meaning. More precisely it’s extreme and in between there could reside the we use often and readily, and it’s clear we don’t 

what is left unsaid that most appeals to our own entire oeuvre of Bunuel and all this would be a see the right films to be seen invoking it. 

subjective natures. Evocations and perfumes; in kind of silent proof that these men have never 

effect, the intangible made tangible and the had to go out and deliberately and artificially Many of your films seem to invite -and at the 

unspeakable made speakable but never too achieve “the macabre”, they simply discovered it same time resist -psychoanalytic interpreta- 

much and of course at an ultimate price no in nature’s abberances which, of course, they tion. Is this a desired effect or should we be 

doubt. We would expect of others what any art trapped in their each and own individual man- looking at your films differently? 

has expected of anybody and ultimately that’s to ners. Ladislas Starewicz has in his film The Mas- For us certain rituals of insects for instance, mat- 

aspire towards a region that is in some way cot created one of the greatest grotesque (or ing or for that matter warring, when observed 

always beyond our own horizons. even macabre) Devil figures and it’s an animated from an immense long shot make one revel in 
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i Piano Tuner of Eartkquakes: Tke Quays second Irve-actiok feature. 


the fact that the human brain justifies almost 
glibly and with arrogant and consummate relief 
that humans are at least civilized and that their 
own brutal wars are at least psychologically rea- 
soned out compared to those of insects. It’s 
probably best to imagine insects carrying out 
their wars and mating routines inside a cinema 
glancing at one of our films and mildly com- 
menting on the absurdity of puppets imitating 
humans badly imitating insects. 

Why has it been so difficult for you to mount 
a full-length animation feature? 

Simply not interested, and we would die of bore- 
dom in the process. It’s strange but nowadays 
virtually everyone seems geared around the fea- 
ture animation film debut of every animation 
filmmaker dying to make his or her first feature. 
Our interests could never be formalized on the 
grand pattern of War and Peace for 4000 pup- 
pets, 55 horses, 86 catapults, four years labour, 
800 technicians. The world simply doesn’t need 
another epic and it doesn’t inform us anything 
that we don’t already know anyway. 

Do you think it would be possible for you to 
make your kind of films in North America? 
Totally impossible and utterly restrictive from our 
own imagined perspective. The experiment just 
wouldn't be interesting. 

Have you ever toyed with working in a more 
accessible format? 

But we are accessible only just not for most. But 
then we’ve always somehow known that our 
films would never compliment traditional story- 
telling and moreover we never entered puppetry 
through an official, much less traditional, front 
door and nor will we leave by that door. A crack 
opened somewhere in a house without any fan- 
fare and we got absorbed into its attic parts. 
We’re still finding our way in the dark with the 
feel of that tiniest latch still drawing us towards 
some invisible door yet to be imagined. Our aspi- 
ration with film is to discover secret, even aber- 


rant and fetishistic worlds or, more specifically, 
fragments of these worlds by the medium of ani- 
mation. We will most probably always be in a 
state of arriving there. 

Will digital effects ever play a role in a future 
Quay film? 

A lot of the commercials we’ve done both here in 
London and sometimes in America have gently 
exploited digital technology and the newest fea- 
ture has a discreet amount of digital effects but 
for us they’re virtually invisible and it therefore 
suits our own exaggerated modesty to bring 
them into line with our own love of things organ- 
ic. Ultimately we were trying to achieve a kind of 
“magic realism” and this called for a certain faith 
in the digital world to achieve certain effects with 
which we absolutely had no problems with it. All 
the animation was filmed on a digital Nikon D- 
100 and the live action was all shot in HiDef 
Scope. 

How do you work? Are you a singular vision 
or two visions that complement each other? 
Of course it would be too easy to say that we 
have a singular vision for the sake of the imagi- 
nation of others. In the end any individual effort 
on either of our behalfs is largely effaced 
because our personalities, although different, 
have accepted for so long and with such symbi- 
otic and collaborative ease our situation of being 
identical twins and we therefore 
merely accept this uniqueness 
and hence the secret strength of 
it. We’ve no conceits and we’re 
always too impressed by the work 
of others and because there are 
two of us, there is also twice the 
level of being impressed, and sub- 
sequently two to keep reminding 
each other of this fact. So to 
answer your question, we’re virtu- 
ally obtuse to any wish to be either 
one or the other. For us it’s invisi- 
ble and it only intrigues others. 


I understand you were not that happy with 
Piano Tuner of Earthquakes. Why is that? 

If we registered any disappointment, it was on 
the level of the incomparable slowness of HiDef 
within a gruelling schedule of a five-week shoot 
at six days a week. We were perpetually rushed 
and our habitual side of discovering things by 
chance simply couldn’t be indulged in. Every- 
thing that we can achieve slowly and methodi- 
cally in an almost laboratory situation in our stu- 
dio with animation gets utterly swept aside on a 
live-action shoot with a crew of 44 people and 
the sheer weight of time. It’s simply the 
inevitable demands of any film shoot and we 
knew it was going to be like this. Inevitably too 
there were ferocious narrative compromises 
which had to be contended with later. Neverthe- 
less, for the two of us, the richness of cinema 
ultimately resides in the plurality of its horizontal 
polyphony where the experimental can violently 
coexist alongside so-called narrative (in excelsisf 
which for us has always been nothing more than 
a safe conduct haven if not a totally meretricious 
and artificial construct. At the same time we 
knew there would have been no way we could 
have ever imagined making a feature film on the 
order of In Absentia with the music of Stock- 
hausen. It simply was not going to happen even 
if secretly we wanted to hold out for this possi- 
bility but, of course, we accepted the narrative 
restrictions for the Piano Tuner [ the original sce- 
nario was written ten years ago immediately 
after Institute Benjamenta was completed but 
was violently dropped by Channel 4). Neverthe- 
less. we engaged upon this venture as an alter- 
native challenge but also hoped to find another 
path more intuitive to our kind of filmmaking, but 
alas, the funders quite correctly gently tapped us 
on the shoulders and reminded us of certain 
“contractual obligations” which, of course, deep 
down we knew would be utterly impossible to 
ignore. Et voilal Our problem and our sadness 
alone. 

Right. So, Myers, Voorhees or Krueger? 

All three smiling arm in arm at some unknown 
film festival. * 
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Czeck surrealist JAN SVANKMAJER 
is widely considered, tke godf atker of 
nigktmarisk art kouse stop-motion 
animation. Rue Morgue takes a 
brief look inside... 


by Stuart Andrews 
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rguably one of the greatest and 
most influential stop-motion ani- 
mators of all time, Jan 
Svankmajer is the Ray Harry- 
hausen of the art house world. 
Despite a career spanning five decades and the 
profound influence he's had on legions of stop- 
motion animators - from mainstream mavericks 
like Tim Burton (The Corpse Bride, see p. 1 9) and 
Nick Park ( Wallace & Gromit) to macabre exper- 
imentalists like the Brothers Quay (p. 20) and 
Robert Morgan (p. 1 6) - Svankmajer remains lit- 
tle more than a cult figure in the West. 

Often referred to as the “alchemist of the surre- 
al”, he is most widely recognized for his unusu- 
al blend of live-action filmmaking and painstak- 
ingly rendered stop-motion animation. But as a 
multidisciplinary artist (filmmaker, sculptor, 
graphic designer, author), Svankmajer sees him- 
self primarily as a poet. However you want to 
define him though, one thing is for certain: those 
fortunate enough to stumble upon his work find 
themselves wandering through a magical, per- 
verse, alternate reality where inanimate objects 
ferociously spring to life and the distant memo- 
ry of childhood fears abound in all too vibrant 
detail. 

Firmly entrenched within the Czech surrealist 
movement and owing a great deal to the brood- 
ing, atmospheric prose of Edgar Allan Poe and 
the hallucinatory, fairy tale absurdity of Lewis 
Carroll, as well as the sexual explorations of the 


Marquis de Sade, Svankmajer’s work encom- 
passes a wide range of ideas, from the deeply 
philosophical to the politically satirical, but his 
films are far from cold intellectual exercises. 
Rather, they are visceral glimpses into a night- 
mare realm populated with a staggering array of 
unsettling images and bizarre creations - a 
deranged, fantastical landscape with fish-bone 
monsters and pin-cushion hedgehogs, where 
carnivorous boots with gnashing teeth and 
grotesquely animated stuffed rabbits conspire to 
terrorize small children. 

The technique of stop-motion invokes a 
strange, dreamlike effect that lends itself well to 
Svankmajer’s surreal creations, allowing 
them to penetrate into the subcon- 
scious with a power rarely seen 
in cinema. His films manage to 
violate all the senses through a 
tremendous sense of texture, 
an almost hedonistic sensuali- 
ty, and an exaggerated use of 
sound. Coming from a back- 
ground in live theatre and pup- 
petry, Svankmajer first discovered 
filmmaking whilst working on a 
series of multimedia productions 
with the Lanterna Magika The- 
atre in Prague. He was instantly 
struck by the immense possibil- 
ities of the medium 
and made his 





first experimental film in 1 964. Over the next 24 
years he would go on to create seventeen short 
films wherein he mastered his precise cinemat- 
ic style and characteristic stop-motion tech- 
niques while continuing to explore images that 
haunt the collective unconscious. 

Svankmajer was even banned from filmmak- 
ing for a number of years in the mid-’70s when 
the communist Czech regime, which financed all 
of his films, took objection to the political satire 
of his 1972 film Leonardo's Diary, but it was his 
1982 classic short Dimensions of Dialogue 
(which took the Grand Prize at the Annecy Ani- 
mation Festival in France) that helped generate 
a wider international interest in his work. A 
powerful and often disturbing meditation 
on the many ways in which communi- 
cation breaks down between individ- 
uals, Dimensions of Dialogue is the 
quintessential Svankmajer short, or 
rather a triptych of shorts that show- 
case his array of animation tech- 
niques from the manipulation of 
objects into intensely detailed figures 
(inspired by the strange, composite 
portraits of 16th century Italian artist 
Giuseppe Arcimboldo) to the complex 
animation of realistically sculpted 
clay figures who proceed to 
viciously tear away at each 
other’s faces. 

The film also illus- 
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Although more widely recognized for fea- 
tures like Alice and Little Otik, surrealist 
Czech animator Jan Svankmajer is a master 
of the short film, having meticulously pro- 
duced 27 of them over a 28-year period. 
Unlike his features (which as hallucinatory 
and surreal as they are conform to some 
idea of telling a story) Svankmajer found in 
the short film a greater freedom to experi- 
ment and an opportunity to unleash his 
unrestrained, demented imagination in pure- 
ly abstract terms. It’s within this body of 
work where the soul of Svankmajer is most 
clearly apparent. 

This two-disc box set from Kino Video is by 
no means complete (notable absences 
include 1 989’s exquisite Darkness Light 
Darkness and 1972’s Leonardo's Diary, 
which brought Svankmajer official censure 
from the Czech authorities), nevertheless it 
features fourteen of his 
most important shorts, 
spanning 1965 to 1992. 

Included are such 
Svankmajer favourites as 
1 983’s Down in the Cel- 
lar, a precursor to his 
1 988 feature Alice, which 
explores the strange and 
terrifying world of a 
child’s hyperactive imag- 
ination, and, from the 
same year, The Pit and 
the Pendulum of Hope, 
one of the greatest Poe adaptations yet. 

The collection concludes with Svankma- 
jer’s last produced short and one of his 
essential masterpieces, 1 992’s Food, a sur- 
real triptych that animates live actors as 
though they were inanimate objects. Food 
delves into a subject that has strangely fas- 
cinated the filmmaker thoughout his career. 
No one captures the messy textures, sloppy 
sounds and the curious smells of food in 
quite the way that Svankmajer does. To say 
that it will put you off dinner is an under- 
statement. 

With some excellent special features, 
including an extensive photo gallery of 
Svankmajer’s incredible visual art and an 
insightful BBC documentary on the artist, 
The Collected Shorts of Jan Svankmajer is 
nothing short of captivating. 

Stuart Andrews 


trates a very important aspect of Svankmajer’s 
work: that no matter how surreal and out- 
landish his concepts, the presentation of his 
ideas conforms to a very strict, almost classi- 
cal structure that gives his work a surprising 
degree of accessibility. While his sense of for- 
mal development stimulates and engages the 
left side of the brain, the unrestrained 
and hallucinatory power of his images 
wreaks absolute havoc on the right. 

Svankmajer’s long-anticipated fea- 
ture film debut came in 1988 with what 
is perhaps his best known and certain- 
ly his most widely acclaimed horror 
masterpiece, Alice, a nightmarish and 
genuinely harrowing adaptation of 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland. This film is home to many 
of Svankmajer’s most notorious cre- 
ations, from unearthly skull-headed 
monstrosities to sock puppets with 
teeth, and flying slabs of meat. His 
stark and haunting visuals combine with his 
characteristically dark sense of humour to form 
a perfect marriage with Carroll’s nonsensical 
fairy tale realm, shaping Alice into one of the 
most intensely wrought forays into the fear-rid- 
den psyche of childhood ever explored in film. 

His 1 994 follow-up feature is a bizarre inter- 
pretation of the Faustian legend (where a man 
sells his soul to the devil in exchange for rich- 
es and fame) set in contemporary Prague. 
Faust tells story of a man who inadvertently 
finds himself participating in a very unusual 
theatrical adaptation of the legend where fic- 
tional aspects of the play become progressive- 
ly confused with real-life events. Borrowing 
generously from Christopher Marlowe and 
Goethe’s dramatic adaptations of the classic 
tale and with life-size marionettes, elaborately 
rendered theatrical settings and his ubiquitous 
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deviant Czech fairy talc. 


claymation hallucinations, Faust is Jan 
Svankmajer’s surreal ode to his past life in the 
theatre. 

Following Faust, Svankmajer has worked 
exclusively in feature films, and his 1 996 per- 
verse magnum opus Conspirators of Pleasure 
- a celebration of the demented realms of the 
sexual imagination - explores his fascination 
with the writings of the Marquis De Sade. But it 
was 2000’s Little Otik that marked his return to 
the familiar landscape of the deviant fairy tale. 
In this humorous and satirical retelling of an 
ancient Czechoslovakian fable, a barren couple 
adopt a tree stump that vaguely resembles a 
newborn baby and raise it as though it were 
their own. 

Before long, little Otik begins to grow at an 
alarming rate and develops a ravenous and 
insatiable appetite, eating everything and 
everyone in sight. The gnarled and twisted tit- 
ular stump is a mockery of the human child it 
supposedly resembles, and at the mercy of 
Svankmajer’s meticulously executed animation 
little Otik is rendered as a truly grotesque fig- 
ure who ultimately becomes the most surpris- 
ingly sympathetic monster in Svankmajer’s 
pantheon of surreal and distorted creations. 

This year sees the release of Svankmajer’s 
fifth feature, Lunacy, which once again bor- 
rows from the writings of Poe and De Sade to 
tell the tale of a 19th century French lunatic 
asylum. Svankmajer describes the film as a 
“philosophical horror” and an allegory of the 
modern age. In anticipation of this release, 
lovers of strange cinema hungry for some truly 
intense explorations into the dimensions of the 
unreal would be well advised to undertake a 
retrospective of this unique master of the dark 
arts of stop-motion animation. ® 
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BLACKOUT...AN EXCITING MADE ACTION C 


RQPATHS ON THE LOOSE 

IN A CITY WITHOUT LIGHTS..... 

NO ONE IS SAFE! 

Life is tough enough in the Big Apple. But when a city-wide power 
failure causes a blackout, the mad dogs come out to play. Like the pack of 
deranged killers (lead by Robert Carradine: The Long Riders, The Big Red One ) 
who will stop at nothing to rape, stab, and shoot as they prowl from apartment to 
apartment in New York's most exclusive high rise. (Owned by Ray Milland: Dial M 
for Murder, X: the Man with X-Ray Eyes.) Only one cop (Jim Mitchum: In Harm's 
Way, Thunder Road) has what it takes to bring them 
down-while these psycho-killers can't wait to take 
him out-in this intense, action-packed thriller! 


DVD SPECIAL FEATURES 

: • Anamorphic Widescreen 

• English and French 
Language Versions 

• Photo Gallery 

• Biographies 

• interactive Menu 
, • Scene index 
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CRONENBERG 


MOST CHILLING, TERRIFYING THRILLER EVER! 

RABID by David Cronenberg, The Fly, Crash, Dead Ringers delivers a 
high tension, chilling horror film. 


CRONENBERG'S 

MOST CHILLING, TERRUYING THRILJ-****' 




° This cult thriller returns with special features and adult film star Marilyn Chambers in her first 
adult role in a mainstream film. 

• Cronenberg speaks about his experiences in this Special Edition of HORROR CULT favorites. 

After undergoing radical surgery for injuries from a motorcycle accident, a young woman 
(Chambers) develops a strange phallic growth on her body and a thirst for human blood. 

She prow ls the city using her sexual prowess to attract victims, who she then infects with a 
particularly virulent strain of rabies. 


• Theatrical trailers English/French ; ; 

• Directoffs commentary 
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All-female bike gangs, delinquent young lasses, anarchic all-girl reform schools and wicked women gamblers - shedding blood and 
clothing at the same time. These are the lurid ladies of Japan's notorious 197Ds sex and violence exploitation cycle. This is their story. 



O f the 1 970s were the Golden Age of 
exploitation movies, then Japan sure- 
ly was its Klondike. The Italians were 
. major force to be reckoned with and 
the US churned out its share of outrageous fare, 
but Japan, with its well-established studio sys- 
tem and thriving indie softcore industry, had its 
rivals down pat. The only reason so few us are 
aware of this is because very little has made its 
way to these shores. In 1973, a particularly fruit- 
ful year, close to 400 homegrown movies hit the 
cinema screens, of which 60 or so had the words 
“sex”, “eras” and/or “porno” in the title. And it 
wasn’t just the little shady entrepreneurs on the 
margins making them for quick cash, either. The 
major studios, seeing their audience eroded due 
to the unstoppable rise of television, had to go to 
some extreme lengths to lure the punters and put 
asses back in seats. 

In 1972, one of the four surviving majors (two 
had already kicked the bucket), Nikkatsu, previ- 
ously the home studio of masters like Shohei 
Imamura and Seijun Suzuki, decided to devote its 
entire output to glossy softcore porn. Dubbed 
“Roman Porno” (short for “romantic pornograph- 


ic”), a lot of these quickly strayed, via an S&M 
detour, into horror territory. Notorious examples 
include Masaru Konuma’s Wife To Be Sacrificed 
(1974) and Norifumi Suzuki’s ultra-offensive tor- 
ture dungeon chronicle Star of David: Beauty 
Hunting (1979). 

A similar survival instinct could 
be found at fellow major studio 
Toei, which had concentrated on 
stately, if violent, period gangster 
films for most of the 1 960s, many 
revolving around wicked women 
gamblers. It began to turn its atten- 
tion to biker movies at the dawn of 
the 70s until someone had the 
bright idea to combine the two 
genres, throw in lots of gratuitous 
nudity and hire a string of nubile 
young starlets to star in them. With 
that decision, what would soon become known 
as “Pinky Violence” was born: movies about all- 
female bike gangs, delinquent young lasses, 
anarchic all-girl reform schools and wicked 
women gamblers - naked ones, this time. 

It is important to note that neither Pinky Vio- 


lence nor Roman Porno should be confused with 
the so-called “pink films”, or pinku eiga. Often 
used as the generic term for Japanese sex films, 
pink films refer to the independently-made, low- 
budget softcore movies pioneered by fringe 
directors like Tetsuji Takechi and Koji Wakamatsu 
in the mid-’60s. Unlike Pinky Vio- 
lence and Roman Porno, pink films 
still exist today, with such preemi- 
nent practitioners as Takahisa 
(Raigyo) Zeze, Hisayasu (Naked 
Blood} Sato and Mitsuru (The Private 
Life of Sachiko Hanai) Meike. End of 
lecture. 

The number of young actresses 
roped in to star in Toei’s new lurid 
lineup were legion, but three of 
them shone immeasurably brighter 
than the rest. Meiko Kaji, Reiko Ike 
and Miki Sugimoto formed the Holy Trinity of 
Pinky Violence; women with star power, charisma 
and smoldering looks. Kaji was the brooding, 
silent type, the feminist who successfully defied 
the sordid expectations of the genre by refusing 
to shed a single item of clothing. Ike and Sugi- 
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moto had no such qualms. Kaji already had sev- 
eral starring vehicles to her name when she 
entered the Toei fold in 1971 and therefore had 
the clout to set her own terms, but her two fellow 
stars were scouted by the studio specifically for 
their Pinky Violence range; disrobing was their 
business. 

Oddly enough, while Kaji already has her share 
of Western supporters thanks to her lead turns in 
the Female Convict Scorpion series - which 
forms the zenith of the genre - and the Lady 
Snowblood films, not to mention the uncondition- 
al devotion of Quentin Tarantino, Ike and Sugimo- 
to still trail some ways behind their “elder sister” 
in the foreign recognition department. However, if 
two new upstart, US-based DVD labels, Discotek 
and Panik House, have any say in the matter, this 
situation is about to change drastically. Both 
companies specialize in Asian terror and, inde- 
pendently of one another, they both decided to 
launch their activities with the unearthing of 
some of the hidden gems of the Pinky Violence 
genre. Panik House just kicked off with Sex & 
Fury and Female Yakuza Tale (see sidebar), a pair 
of jaw-droppingly gorgeous, bloodsoaked female 
gambler/revenge flicks that should do for Reiko 
Ike what the unforgettable Female Convict Scor- 
pion: Jailhouse 41 did for Meiko Kaji. Not afraid to 
jump in at the deep end, Panik House follows 
these up with the four-film Pinky Violence Collec- 
tion box set (see p. 29). 

Discotek’s freshman release is about as pink 
and violent as the genre gets. Previously only 
available as a foreign import, Zero Woman: Red 
Handcuffs has always been something of a Holy 
Grail for fans of Japanese genre movies; much 
talked about but little seen. The rumours made it 
sound like the ultimate exploitation film, a cult 
movie fan's wet dream: a heady brew bubbling 
over with an abundance of nudity, bloodshed, 
kinky sex, violent revenge, big explosions, ultra- 
stylish direction and Tetsuro Tanba. And I’m 
happy to report that all the rumours were true. It’s 
a monster, or rather a she-beast of a film, hitting 
you like a combination of / Spit on Your Grave, 
They Call Her One-Eye and Dirty Harry. 

"It’s right at the top of the genre, possibly the 
most psychotically over-the-top Japanese crime 
film of the 1970s,” says Chris D., former punk 
musician turned programmer of Japanese genre 
films at the American Cinematheque in Los Ange- 
les. He is the man responsible for bringing such 
glittering gems as Female Convict Scorpion: Jail- 
house 41, Stray Cat Rock: Sex Hunter and Black 
Tight Killers to the world’s attention, in other 
words, a man who knows a great thing when he 
sees it. His recently published book Outlaw Mas- 
ters of Japanese Film (see sidebar) is a testament 
to his encyclopedic knowledge of Japanese 
exploitation movies. 

Based on a manga by Female Convict Scorpion 
creator Torn Shinohara, Zero Woman: Red Hand- 
cuffs was made in 1 974, after the Pinky Violence 
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formula had already been in service for several 
years. As time passed and the studio’s filmmak- 
ers had to keep outdoing their previous efforts to 
lure back audiences, clothes and blood were 
shed ever more frequently, resulting here in a 
delirious exploitation spectacle courtesy of Yukio 
Noda, stalwart of the 1 970s genre movie scene 
and later mentor to Takashi Miike (RM#48). Play- 
ing the crotch-shooting wildcat cop of the title - 
whose gun, badge and cuffs are as 
bright nail-polish red as her clothes 
(when she wears them) - the pouty- 
lipped Miki Sugimoto makes an 
indelible impression. 

“I think she’s pretty great,” Chris 
D. opines, “although she doesn’t 
possess the same degree of ‘smolder- 
ing angst’ charisma you find with 
Reiko Ike. Both her and Reiko Ike are 
underrated as actresses because of 
the films in which they generally 
could be found. I find it funny that 
Norifumi Suzuki is quoted that he 
wanted to make her into ‘the 
Japanese Catherine Deneuve.’ All I 
can say is that - although Sugimo- 
to is certainly beautiful enough in 
comparison - Deneuve would 
never have been caught dead 
being put through some of the 
sexy and violent rigors of Sugi- 
moto’sToei pictures." 

The plot for Zero Woman 
should be familiar to any 
fan of the girls ’n’ guns 
genre, since it’s been res- 
urrected countless times 
since, most notably by 
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EXPLOITATION 

RRT 

SEX 8 FURY | I973| 

FEMALE YAKUZA TALE |1973| 

Panik House 

From the credit sequence of Reiko Ike 
striking cool poses, flashing her sword and 
tattoos in front of a back- 
drop of giant playing cards 
and splashing blood, we 
know we’re in for one wild 
and stylish ride with Sex& 
Fury. Gambler-cum-pick- 
pocket Ocho (Ike) takes 
vengeance upon the men 
who murdered her cop 
father when she was a lit- 
tle girl, her only clues are 
the symbols (now tattoos) on three flower 
cards he was found clutching in death. 

Director Norifumi ( School of the Holy Beast 
and Star of David: Beauty Hunting) Suzuki 
shoots and edits with an extraordinary sense 
of rhythm and pacing. The protracted slow- 
motion scene of a bare-naked Ike taking on 
an entire yakuza gang in the snow, blood 
spattering her white skin, has to be one of the 
most startlingly twisted and beautiful scenes 
in exploitation movie history. 

Co-starring One-Eye herself, Christina 
Lindberg, as a foreign spy whose gambling 
and lovemaking skills rival Ocho’s own, it fea- 
tures a pack of switchblade-wielding nuns, a 
spot of bondage torture in a church and of 
course the radiant, 
seething presence of 
~jmak r ;r! 1 h Reiko Ike. Few films were 
ever as worthy of their title 

I 1 The seQuei opens with a 

m. ' tm A retread of the first film ’ s 

M WlM unforgettable nude battle 
scene, this time set in the 
I If Evw rain. In the hands of direc- 
tor Teruo Ishii, the warped 
genius behind the Joys of Torture series and 
the grotesque, nightmarish Horror of Mal- 
formed Men, Female Yakuza Tale is even 
more deliriously perverse than its predeces- 
sor, with Ocho becoming embroiled in a 
series of gory sex murders, the “Crotch- 
Gouge killings." Investigating further, she dis- 
covers a plot in which prostitutes are drugged 
and forcedta smuggle narcotics up their pri- 
. gang of chauvinist brutes, The 
.a lurid, glorious mess of blades, 
blood and bare boobs - imagine Kill Bilfs 
House of Blue Leaves scene if the Crazy 88 
were all female and naked. Get them both. 

Tom Mes 
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Feminism, rebellious politics and sexual violence meet in Zero Woman. 


Luc Besson with La Femme Nikita-, incorrigible 
bad girl is saved from the gallows and forced to 
become an agent for the top secret Division Zero 
of the Tokyo police department. With a special 
mandate to use any means necessary, legal and 
otherwise, she is sent out to resolve the kidnap- 
ping of a politician’s daughter by a gang of psy- 
chotic thugs. After infiltrating the gang, she sto- 
ically endures several rapes by its members to 
win their trust and then begins to imaginatively 
eradicate them one by one in her search for the 
missing girl. 

The film gleefully embraces its own sleaze 
ethics, but the high production values and Noda’s 
top-notch direction mark this out as made with 
studio means. The result is astonishing. 

“I think that producers were very savvy know- 
ing what would bring people into theatres in what 
was, for the time period, a catastrophic box- 
office slump,” explains Chris D. “They definitely 
had a bottom line, especially at Toei and at 
Nikkatsu when they went almost exclusively into 
Roman Porn. They knew what would bring people 
into theatres, especially the young salarymen 
bachelors roaming the major urban centers after 
long frustrating hours at work: T&A, implications 
of down-and-dirty sex and gratuitous brutality.” 

Yet, at the same time as featuring their female 
protagonists stripped, raped, strung up and tor- 
tured by leering male antagonists, Zero Woman, 
the Female Convict Scorpion films and quite a 
few other entries in the Pinky Violence catalogue 
have what seem close to feminist tendencies. 
More often than not, reliable, sympathetic male 
characters were few and far between and it’s 
through their own strength and by relying on 
each other that the women emerge victorious, 
overcoming their macho bullies. In Zero Woman, 
Sugimoto undergoes the abuse only because she 
allows it. She remains unmoved throughout and 
constantly in control. After she’s been cuffed to a 
pole and treated none too subtly by the kidnap- 
pers, she coolly pulls out a hairpin and undoes 
her bonds, strutting back into their hideout as if 


nothing had happened. 

According to Chris D., the balance between 
feminism and exploitation was a delicate one, 
and was one of the things that made the Pinky 
Violence pictures so memorable. “All of these 
films, to some degree or another, show the 
female characters enduring demeaning and 
humiliating situations, then show the women, by 
the end, overcoming their male oppressors in 
brutal, bloody fashion,” he says. “From a pure 
novelty angle and carnival huckster mentality, 
females beating the hell out of, shooting and knif- 
ing macho, exploiting males was something no 
one in Japan had really seen before on the big 
screen. Many of the stars, especially Meiko Kaji 
in the Stray Cat Rock films and the Female Con- 
vict Scorpion film series, had a pronounced 
female-empowerment sensibility. Shunya Ito, 
who directed the first three Scorpion films, 
almost certainly was on the same wavelength as 
Kaji. At least a couple of the Scorpion movies are 
kind of shocking for the time period because 
there’s not one single sympathetic male charac- 
ter!” 

He continues to say that the very nature of the 
genre mandates that some kind of female 
empowerment shine through, if for no other rea- 
son than audience identification/catharsis. 

“Even directors Norifumi Suzuki, who has had 
some rather sexist comments attributed to him, 
and Teruo Ishii - who admitted in later years that 
he had some pretty kinky tastes - achieved vary- 
ing degrees of sensitivity in some of their films 
depicting their anti-heroines’ plights,” says D. 
“Suzuki, especially, is quite schizophrenic with 
this duelling set of sensibilities - there are some 
incredibly lyrical, poignant moments in several of 
his Girl Boss films as well as in Sex and Fury and 
some of his other yakuza films. I think another of 
the main schizo/weirdness factors of these films 
can be attributed to the fact that all these film- 
makers were making these films for young 
women as well - especially high-school girls!" 

In addition to proto-feminist tendencies, Zero 






A ll falling under the sukeban (“girl boss”) banner, three of the 
four films in Panik House’s new Pinky Violence Collection 
box set feature the Thelma and Louise of the genre, Reiko Ike and 
Miki Sugimoto. Unlike the period setting of Sex & Fury and Female 


Yakuza Tale, the four films in this set are all contemporary stories, 
resulting in a grittier, simmering-asphalt kind of atmosphere. The set 
comes complete with a CD of heavy-breathing ballads performed by 
Reiko Ike. Get your kink on with the following four freakshows. 


Terrifying Girl** High 
School: Lynch Low CIoaa- 
room (1973) 

The first entry in the collection sees Sugimoto 
and two fellow wildcats dragged off to reform 
school, where they inevitably clash with the gang 
of tough girls that runs the show. Meting out pun- 
ishment by draining their fellow detainees of 
blood and sticking glowing light bulbs up their 
you-know-whats, the gang don't take too kindly 
to the newcomers’ refusal to bend themselves to 
their rules. Halfway through, Reiko Ike comes 
crashing in, riding her motorcycle into the school 
halls and siding with Sugimoto in a faceoff with 
the tormentors. The finale sees the Japanese flag 
go up in flames as the girls rebel and take on the 
riot squad. 

Terrifying Girls’ High School is basically a 
women-in-prison film, with all the essential 
ingredients of the genre firmly in place - lesbian 
sex, cat fights, physical abuse - plus the added 
bonus of the girls walking around in high-school 
uniforms. If you happen to be into that sort of 
thing, of course... . 

Girl Bo** Guerrilla (1972) 

Miki Sugimoto’s biker gang and four girls with 
miniskirts and tit tattoos ride into the lovely city 
of Kyoto. Inevitably they clash with the local girl 



gang, but Sugimoto vanquishes 
their leader in a knife fight. Their 
yakuza affiliates, however, won’t 
stand by and let these new girls 
wander onto their turf. The tone 
gets nastier as the film goes on, 
with Sugimoto stripped, chained 
up and whipped silly by the 
mobsters until Reiko Ike once 
again comes to the rescue. 
Though a bit cheery in places, 
Girl Boss Guerrilla feels like a 
Japanese version of an AIP 
youth movie, but with all the 
nudity and sex kept in. And the 
shades are amazing. 


Delinquent Girl Bo**: 
Worthle** to Conte** (1970) 

The tamest of the quartet, Delinquent Girl Boss 
features the chirpy, moon-faced Reiko Oshida in 
the lead. The story follows the usual “delinquent 
girls take on the yakuza” formula, though with 
several standout scenes, like the opening 
sequence of prison girls rioting when their film 
screening (the jailbreak classic Abashiri Prison'.) 
is cut short by a nervous warden. The finale sees 
Oshida and her four sisters break into the gang’s 
hideout, wielding swords while dressed in knee- 
high leather boots and hot pants. 



Criminal 
Woman: 
Killing Melody 
(1973) 

Easily the best of the bunch, 
Criminal Woman opens with 
topless go-go dancing and 
Reiko Ike attempting to stab 
the gang boss responsible 
for her father’s death. The 
film follows Ike’s stint in jail, 
where she first clashes with 
prison bully Sugimoto, but 
wins her respect by refus- 
ing to give in to defeat. 
Once on the outside, Ike and three of her fellow 
gorgeous ex-cons start a carefully plotted 
scheme (complete with maps and slide projec- 
tions of their targets) to eradicate the entire 
yakuza gang who landed her in jail. She finances 
and arms herself by giving sexual favours to 
American servicemen, who pay her in cash or in 
cases of guns and grenades. When Ike starts to 
go after the gang, she realizes Sugimoto is now 
their boss’ mistress. Plenty of violence and may- 
hem ensues, including a scene of Ike tied up at 
the yakuza HQ and threatened with a chainsaw - 
a year before The Texas Chainsaw Massacre and 
a decade before Scarface. ® 




Outlaw Masters of Japanese Film 


Chris D. 

IB Tauris 

The crazy world of Japanese exploitation 
movies features heavily in Chris D’s book 
Outlaw Masters of Japanese Film, which 
covers fourteen of the country’s most incen- 
diary talents, with a heavy emphasis on the 
’60s and 70s. From directors Kinji ( Battle 
Royald) Fukasaku, Teruo (Female Yakuza 
Tale: Inquisition and Torturd] Ishii and Takashi 
(Audition) Miike, to action icons Sonny Chiba 
and Meiko KajL and many a luminary in 
between, the author provides essays, filmo- 
graphies and extremely insightful interviews 
for each filmmaker, many of whom have 
until now been totally ignored in the West 
In addition to his groundbreaking work as 
a programmer at the American Cinemath- 
eque, Chris D. had already been working on 
his huge yakuza film encyclopedia, Gun and 
Sword , for about seven years when he 
received a grant in 1997 to go to Japan for 
two months to further research and find 
illustration material for the encyclopedia. 
Roughly two-thirds of the interviews he con- 
ducted there became part of the Outlaw 
Masters book, though many were originally 
intended as supplemental material for inclu- 
sion in Gun and Sword. 

“Even while I was still pn Japan] I was 
beginning to think it might be too much 
material to include and perhaps I’d have to 
try to split it into another book,” the author 
explains. “About three years later, when 
Female Convict Scorpion: Jailhouse 41 came 
out on DVD, I was contacted by Sheila 
Whitaker, who was working as a consultant 
editor for IB Tauris. She had read my liner 
notes for the disc and was wondering if I had 
any book projects in the works. That’s when 
it began in a tangible form.” 

Five years in the making, Outlaw Masters 
of Japanese Film is unmissable for fans of 
Japanese cinema's rowdier extremes. 

Tom Mes 



Boobs and Blood: Two essential ingredients in the Pinky Violence films. 


Woman: Red Handcuffs also manages to mix in a 
fair share of politics and criticism of those in 
positions of power - which formed another not 
altogether unfamiliar characteristic of Toei’s 
exploitation films at the time, particularly the rau- 
cous yakuza movies of Kinji (Battle Royale) 
Fukasaku. Zero Woman seems almost rampantly 
anti-American at points, with the kidnappers 
wearing Army surplus jackets and doing their 
dealings from near the American naval base of 
Yokosuka. Digs at the outcome of the Vietnam 
War are frequent. 

“I don’t think the anti-American imagery is 
xenophobic,” Chris D. comments. “It’s the same 
kind of thing you saw in many films of that peri- 
od, from many contemporary yakuza pics to Koji 
Wakamatsu’s underground/independent films. 
There was a tremendous resentment, not 
towards the American people, but towards the 
American government and their strong-arm tac- 
tics during the 1950s and 1960s, mostly stem- 
ming from Cold War issues in breaking up unions 
and labour strikes and virtually destroying the 
Japanese left of the 1950s to early 1960s. There 
were also hypocritical mixed messages being 
sent by both Japanese and American politicians 
and the cavalier treatment the Japanese got, 
often on a personal level if they were in proximi- 
ty to US air/naval bases. Many film directors and 
screenwriters were just as critical of the Japan- 
ese establishment and of Japan’s ultra-right mil- 
itaristic past and pulled no punches in regards to 
those either." 

Feminism, rebellious politics and more sexual 
and violent mayhem than you can shake a copy 
of this magazine at. Surely that says it all? No, 
there’s more. Describing their contents rarely 
does justice to the full impact of the Japanese 
exploitation movies of the 70s, and Zero Woman 
is far from an exception. Alongside Miki Sugimo- 
to, director Yukio Noda is the undisputed star of 
the show here, creating a funky cocktail of 
intense close-ups, zooms, histrionic perfor- 
mances, neon lights and lurid colours. However, 
the film does seem to have been an uncommon- 
ly steep peak in his career. 


“I hate to say it, but everything else I’ve seen 
by him leads me to believe he was a hack turn- 
ing out fairly routine, sometimes enjoyable time- 
wasters,” Chris D. affirms. “ Zero Woman is an 
exception, I think, because of a strong producer 
and a strong screenwriting team. Also the manga 
source material, which I haven’t read, I’m sure 
had all the elements already in place. Most of the 
other Yukio Noda films I’ve seen have been 
entries in the long-running Furyo Bancho/ Delin- 
quent Boss series starring Tatsuo Umemiya. I've 
only seen three or four of the seventeen or eigh- 
teen features from that series, but they are all 
overly silly and do not have the delirium factor of 
the later Girl Boss and Delinquent Girl Boss 
films.” 

Although long-running series were the norm 
with Toei Pinky Violence, the adventures of Zero 
Woman sadly remained limited to only a single 
excursion. The character was resurrected in the 
early 1990s for a series of cheaply-made, 
straight-to-video short features, which have been 
available on DVD in North America for quite some 
time. Despite ample nudity and gun action, they 
cannot hold a candle to the screaming, leering 
ferocity of their 1974 ancestor, compared to 
which these flat video shelf fillers look as emas- 
culated as some of the original Zero Woman's 
male antagonists. Take or leave the film’s sub- 
texts, Zero Woman: Red Handcuffs is violent 
exploitation as violent exploitation was meant to 
be - all killer and definitely no filler. And as such, 
it comes with the highest possible recommenda- 
tion. 

On that note, we turn to Chris D. one last time 
to pick his brain for a few more Pinky Violence 
recommendations: “Alongside Zero Woman: Red 
Handcuffs, the best are Female Convict Scorpion: 
Jailhouse 41 and Female Convict Scorpion: 
Department of Beasts starring Meiko Kaji, Stray 
Cat Rock: Sex Hunter, Sex and Fury, Terrifying 
Girls' High School: Lynch Law Classroom, Girl 
Boss: Escape from Reform School, Makoto 
Naito’s lesser-known Ranking Boss Rock and Ko 
Nakahira’s first entry in the also obscure and very 
good Halfbreed Rika trilogy.” Happy hunting. ® 
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T here’s an airless dread that permeates nearly every frame of 
Kiyoshi Kurosawa's Pulse (a.k.a. Kairo) - a hushed mix of the 
unknowable, unsettling and uncanny that sets it apart from the 
slew of other contemporary Japanese ghost films. Although it 
features a supernatural threat transmitted through technology, other- 
worldly stains, and a teen movie cast, it flips those all-too-familiar ele- 
ments into a horrifying story unlike any other. Although Kurosawa - also 
known for unorthodox genre films like Cure and Seance - taught Ju-on 
creator Takashi Shimizu, and helped produce the first films in that series, 
his own work is a radical departure from them, the Ringu films, and their 
many copycats. 

In a decayed, washed-out, and emotionally-disconnected version of 
Tokyo, a group of students commit suicide or simply disappear after 
encountering a website that asks, “Do you want to see a ghost?” They 
return as ominous spirits lurking in the darkness, but not the kind shroud- 


ed by long black hair that lurch mechanically down staircases or rise out 
of the plumbing. Sorrowful but deadly, they inexplicably appear and 
spread, bringing with them confusion, madness and death. They aren’t 
there to terrorize a select cursed few, but to usher in the apocalypse. As 
the world’s population dwindles, a rapidly shrinking group of survivors 
vainly try to comprehend why. 

Both the narrative and visuals are often murky and surreal, and an 
explanation for the terror is always just out of reach, which makes for both 
an enveloping horror experience and a tough sell to mainstream Western 
audiences, so it’s no surprise that it took years for the 2001 film to find 
North American distribution. With a predictable American remake co- 
scripted by Wes Craven in the works, this month Kurosawa’s chilling orig- 
inal film opens for a limited theatrical run in North America. The director 
tells Rue Morgue why Pulse is unlike any ghost story ever envisioned. 


Pulse is radically different from other Japan- 
ese ghost stories. What was your goal when 
making it? 

I wanted to make a ghost film that was com- 
pletely unassociated with the Japanese Kwaidan 
canon that has emerged and been adapted into 
many, many films. The idea was to take the sci- 
ence fiction trope of aliens attacking and taking 
over the planet but have the attackers be ghosts 


- ghosts of human beings instead of aliens. That 
was the concept. In the Japanese Kwaidan tra- 
dition ghosts appear very much in private. They 
only appear to humans who are the subject of a 
dead person’s vengeful emotions, but attacking 
aliens are by nature very public, and I really 
wanted to go with the ghosts as a more public 
phenomenon. In the Japanese tradition ghosts 
are death made real; they are the presence of 


death among the living, and I thought: is there a 
way, by using ghosts in a public manner, to por- 
tray how society at large deals with death? 

Why are the themes of ghosts, technology 
and suicide so integral to the film? 

The reason that technology is often an agent, or 
a force, or a presence for ghosts is that it’s rel- 
atively recent that technology has entered the 
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“WHETHER OR NOT ONE CAN REALLY 
AFFORD TO PLAY WITH THE CONCEPT 
OF THE WORLD BEING DESTROYED 
IS SOMETHING I WRESTLE WITH." 

KIYOSHI KUROSAWA 


daily lives of the Japanese. The one strain that 
all J-horror films have in common is that the 
ghosts appear in the context of a perfectly nor- 
mal daily life, so instead of taking the Western 
trope of visiting a graveyard or going to a man- 
sion, where you’d find ghosts, these ghosts just 
pop up in the course of one’s everyday normal 
daily life, and because internet and video or 
whatever were relatively recent introductions to 
Japanese daily life, it was just a very convenient 
medium. In terms of suicide, one of the reasons 
that I like to employ it is that nothing is more 
predictable and common than death - everyone 
dies - but in contemporary society we live our 
lives completely shielded from that fact, in com- 
plete denial of it, nevertheless, it’s as basic as 
human life can get. Certainly that’s not the case 
on a battlefield, where death is everywhere, but 
anywhere other than the battlefield you live in 
complete denial of death. What suicide offers is 
a chance to suddenly render death not only pal- 
pable but everywhere - in a way that we all hold 
the potential for suicide - that's why it’s a very 
convenient device. 

What’s the significance of the film's title? 
The literal translation of the original title Kairo 
would be “circuit” but in Japanese that would 
mean both an organic and an inorganic circuit, 
whereas in English circuit tends to have a more 
inorganic nuance to it. So I was interested in 
getting a sense of life itself and the larger cir- 
cuitry of life, that would include, of course, the 
beating of the heart and the pulse. 

The film has a very original, unsettling look, 
rendered in long takes, lack of close-ups and 
shadowy lighting. Were you intentionally try- 
ing to find a new way to disturb viewers? 
People say this about my films, but the truth is 
it’s not really intentional on my part. All I’m doing 
is having a natural reaction to how to best tell a 
story in a way that both entices the viewer but 
leaveslhem enough room and distance from the 
unfolding events for them to be able to analyze 
and absorb them. I would say conversely that 
Hollywood movies and television drama inun- 
dates you with so many close-ups and such 
short cuts that it’s really dizzying. My approach 
to making a film is that I treat every scene 
equally; I like everything to have equal weight; I 
don’t like to signal to my viewers, “Oh this isn’t 
a really important scene, so don’t think of it as 
important.” Likewise, when you apply that 
approach to horror, every scene is equally 
potentially menacing or equally potentially not 
menacing. Because I don’t tip my hand and sig- 
nal to the viewer about how important a given 
scene is, or how scary a given scene is going to 
be, it has the effect perhaps of keeping them on 
their toes constantly because you never know 
what to expect. 


The ending is both apocalyptic and strange- 
ly upbeat. How should viewers interpret this? 
Obviously, however the viewers interpret the 
ending is really up to them, but I’d say that after 
the utter destruction and resulting despair, 
there’s kind of a hope for a new beginning at the 
end of that film, so the ending is definitely head- 
ing towards hope. If there could be a modicum 
of hope in the appreciation of the ending, that 
would be gratifying. But I do want to point out 
that the film was made five years ago, in 2000, 
so there is a shift from where we are five years 
later. 

What is this shift? 

Well, 2000 was the dawn of the 21st century so 
we still had the opportunity to add the narrative 
trope of fiction imagining the world being com- 
pletely destroyed and then starting over from 


there with a concept in fiction to destroy every- 
thing, but five years later the world has changed 
so much that the anxiety and fear of the world in 
fact being destroyed is far more palpable and 
built into the fabric of our daily lives. Whether or 
not one can really afford to play with the concept 
of the world being destroyed is something I 
wrestle with. 

How popular was Pulse in Japan? 

The people who have always appreciated my 
films certainly loved it. Was it a huge hit? No. It 
did okay but it was not a blockbuster hit. What 
was really thrilling was how well-received it was 
in Europe, and critically in the United States, and 
also in Asia, because this was really unexpected. 
They really seemed to have embraced this film 
especially, and this was really gratifying. 





“I've always loved horror films from when I was 
young, and so it's just kind of natural for me that when 
I make a film there tends to be horror elements in it." 

KIYOSHI KUROSAWA 


How do you feel about the Hollywood remake 
of Pulse? 

I hear rumours, but I know of no details about any 
of that, and I don't have a right to know about that 
because I’m just the director and I don’t have any 
rights to the movies that I make. 

What’s your view on the types of horror films 
coming out of North America right now? 

Well, I haven’t seen that many Hollywood horror 
movies, but what I’ve seen makes me wonder 
whether some of it might have been influenced 
by J-horror films. You know, horror is a very for- 
giving genre, and I think what is important is that 
these films keep on getting made, because as 
long as the films keep on getting made, there are 
going to be masterpieces. 

Aside from the depiction of specific supernat- 
ural and technological fears, what makes 
Pulse - and even films like Ringu and Ju-on - 
stand out from Hollywood horror films? 

What I would say about The Ring, which came out 
before my film, and then, of course The Grudge, 
is that they're really distinct, unique Japanese 
films. Although they were big, big hits, they're still 
more calm and deliberate than a Hollywood film, 
for instance, and relatively rooted in daily life. 


The ghost cycle of Japanese 
horror films seems to have 
run its course. What is the 
future of J-horror? 

Many Japanese horror films 
are continuing to be made. 

We’re not seeing the same 
kind of mega-hits we saw a 
few years ago, but the truth is 
that ten years ago there were 
no Japanese horror films at 
all. There were plenty in the 
'60s, they faded in the 70s 
and disappeared through the 
’80s and early ’90s, really. 

They started making a resurrection comeback 
about ten years ago, I think, now they’re settling 
down into a routine presence, and I think that’s a 
good thing. 

At one point you had planned a collaboration 
with Takashi Mike and Murakami Ryu. What 
happened to that project? 

Murakami Ryu is the very famous writer who 
wrote the novel Audition. He was going to adapt 
one of his books, I would have adapted it as the 
screenwriter, and Miike would’ve directed it. 
There was a producer who wanted to make it 


happen. Miike and I wanted to 
meet about it, but Ryu said no, so 
that was the end of that project. 

Do you still plan on working 
with Miike? 

Yes, I know Miike and find him a 
very interesting guy, so I’d be 
happy to work with him but 
we’re both directors, so it might 
be a little difficult. The other thing 
is that he’s got so many projects 
on his plate, it may be some 
time. 


Miike, as a so-called "director for hire", 
works in a variety of genres, whereas you are 
obviously more selective. What is it then that 
attracts you to horror? 

I’ve always loved horror films from when I was 
young, and so it’s just kind of natural for me that 
when I make a film there tends to be horror ele- 
ments in it. But I’d also say that, given Japanese 
filmmaking’s limited budget, you can make a film 
that is based on daily life, but get into very deep, 
rich themes. You can even grapple with death, a 
and so it suits itself to grapple with great themes 
on a limited budget. % 
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( am not politically correct,” laughs Glenn 
Danzig. “I say what the fuck is on my 
mind.” If one thing can be said about the 
horror-punk legend, it’s that he doesn’t take 
crap. It was that very ethos that spawned a phe- 
nomenon 30 years ago with The Misfits - and 
it’s been the same through the years with equal- 
ly prominent bands Samhain and Danzig. Now, 

1 8 years after forming his blues-metal name- 
sake, Danzig still holds the black crown of hor- 
ror punk with uncompromising attitude. 

Not only has he hung up on writers (including 
one of Rue Morgue's own) due to questions he 
didn’t care to answer, but his punch-ups with 
members of Def Leppard and, more recently, 
punkers the North Side Kings have become the 
stuff of legend, not always casting the 
singer/songwriter in the best light. 

But it’s what we’ve all come to expect from 
the legendary “Evil Elvis”, named for his staple 
sideburns and his penchant for crooning dark 
ditties. And hell, at 50, he’s busier than most. 
Current endeavours include finishing up his 
Blackest Of The Black Tour, which showcases 
metal bands unable to dent commercial radio 
despite having ravenous fans, working on a 
blues record, a graphic novel version of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost (as interpreted by Heavy Metal 
artist Simon Bisley and produced by Danzig’s 
comic book company Verotik) and the release of 
two DVDs: Samhain: Live 1984 Stardust Ball- 
room (see sidebar) and a collection of videos 
from Danzig albums 4 and 5 ( Blackacidevil ), 
dubbed II Demonio Nera (Evilive). Notable among 
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his recent endeavours is the inclusion of a set of 
Misfits songs into his show, featuring none other 
than former Misfits guitarist Doyle Wolfgang Von 
Frankenstein. 

“This is the closest thing to a Misfits reunion 
anyone is ever going to see,” Danzig promises, 
unafraid to admit he’s less 
than congenial with remain- 
ing original Misfit Jerry 
Only. “I have no problem 
with Doyle, though,” he 
adds, “I’ve always gotten 
along with him and he's a 
lot of fun. We had remained 
cordial and he mentioned to 
my assistant that he wanted 
to talk and do some other 
stuff, since he had left The 
Misfits but still wanted to 
play. It worked out that we 
started doing this [tour]. I 
don’t know about working 
together in the future [but] 

I’m gonna help him start his 
solo record and he’s got a 
band with his wife called Gorgeous Franken- 
stein. She’s ex-pro wrestler Gorgeous George.” 

Not content to sit on his laurels once the orig- 
inal Misfits broke up in ’83, Danzig felt the need 
to stir the pot once again, this time through the 
turbulent punk-meets-metal hybrid moments of 
Samhain, who stepped up the attack by being 
even more gruesomely confrontational (ritually 
dousing themselves with blood during perfor- 


mances) and thematically darker, singing about 
the seedy beauty of death and its evil embrace 
in songs like Macabre, All Hell, and All Murder, All 
Guts, All Fun. 

Still not quite satisfied, Danzig closed the 
crypt on Samhain after a few releases (debut 
Initium is still heralded as 
definitive horror punk) and 
has since settled on the 
Satanic blues-laden metal 
outfit that bears his sur- 
name. Touring the world 
countless times and with 
no less than eight full- 
length albums and a 
plethora of DVDs, the band 
has been more than prodi- 
gious, and despite promis- 
es that the Blackest Of The 
Black will be their final tour, 
the group remains active. 
So tack on an album of lost 
Danzig tracks (again featur- 
ing Bisley’s artwork, which 
Danzig describes as “fuck- 
ing amazing”) and a potential future album onto 
that list of to-dos. 

None of these achievements, however, match 
Danzig’s excitement over his latest effort, a fea- 
ture-length film based on Verotik graphic novel 
Gerouge, the New Orleans-based period tale 
(1904 to be exact) of a man who breaks an 
unwritten law that voodoo priests must keep 
their secrets hidden from the rest of the world. 
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lenn Danzig’s official release of former 
band Samhain’s Los Angeles debut, 
Samhain: Live 1984 Stardust Ballroom 
(MVD), leaves much to be desired - the home 
video camera footage is shaky at best and 
the sound is akin to sticking knives in your 
ears and banging your head off the door 
jamb. But as far as us Danzigeeks go, it's 
fuckin’ cool to be in the fray and see the raw 
power that was this band as they rip through 
their own horror-punk classics like All Mur- 
der, All Guts, All Fun, and Misfits covers Die, 
Die, My Darling and Halloween II. Danzig 
explains why the show is finally seeing the 
light of day, and recalls those long-gone 
devil-lock days. 

What prompted the release of this DVD? 

[Someone] came up and said they wanted to 
release the show. I was like, “Well, that's 
fine, but you can't put ’em out without us.” I 
don’t know if we coulda stopped them, but 
they agreed to work with us. 


“It’s pretty gruesome,” he boasts. “Gerouge 
gets burned alive, they chop off his hand, there's 
a beheading, there’s some zombie craziness - 
it’s violent. There’s a scene right out of the 
comics where all the zombies attack; it’s crazy.” 

Though he appreciates classic voodoo cinema 
like The Snake People and The Serpent and the 
Rainbow, Danzig says most of them dilute the 
concept. 

“People try and make voodoo out to be some . 
kinda New Age Wiccan religion,” he says. 
“They’re candy-coating it! There’s a really dark 
side to voodoo, and we’re gonna tell what we 
feel is the real voodoo story.” 

Having attended the New York Institute of Pho- 
tography, directed over 30 music videos and 
various documentaries, Danzig feels Gerouge 
will be his opportunity to finally fully explore his 
ongoing interest in film. By keeping the project 
independent, he also hopes to avoid an incident 
similar to the stalled attempt at a. film version of 
Verotik’s Death Dealer graphic novel. 

“When I started Verotik we did a stupid dance 
with Miramax where they wanted to do all these 
movies with us,” he says, “and it was bullshit. 
You don’t want to compromise where the big 
Hollywood company gives you money, then they 
start chopping your movie to crap, saying, ‘By 
the way, can we have a bikini girl here?’ You’re 
like, This is set in the era of Jesus, there weren’t 
bikini girls!'” 

Difficulties aside, Danzig praises Rob Zom- 
bie’s success as a musician-turned-director not- 
ing that, to some extent, it has made it easier for 


musicians to move into movies. He also points 
out that the success of Sin City has opened up a 
venue for adult-content comics that 
don’t rely on traditional superheroes. 

"It makes people look at comic stuff 
like I do differently," he explains. “You 
can actually have a hit with a violent 
movie that comes from a comic adap- 
tation and Sin City ms exactly that. It 
makes people less weary about tak- 
ing a chance. Trying to get people to 
understand that the comics from 
Verotik weren’t kid comics and were j 
horror-based was tough, but with . 
these movies it’s helped a lot.” 

Beyond Gerouge, Danzig is also 
looking to adapt the Verotik tale 
Jaguar God, which he says will be to Aztec 
mythology what Gerouge is to voodoo (or a 
“good, violent story with hearts being ripped 
out”). It may sound cliche, but Danzig promises 
he isn’t going to slow down anytime soon, and, 
like always, he’s not about let anyone tell him 
how to do things. 

“I’m a musician, I don’t rely on this for my liv- 
ing so I can afford to say no,” he muses. “There 
are some directors that have done the deal to 
make some money. That would be nice if it 
bought them some time to make a good movie, 
but they make worse and worse movies. That’s 
just taking a paycheque. Bands do the same 
thing and it irritates me. I try to take the right 
turn - at the end of the day you gotta stick to 
what you really believe in.” 


You still have an appreciation for that 
show then? 

I still remember it quite well, it was pande- 
monium with kids going 
insane. There was no securi- 
ty and friends had to help us 
out keeping kids off the 
stage. It was our first show in 
LA. There were other shows 
on The Strip that night and 
we dusted ’em. It was sold 
out. Here’s this indie band on 
a small label dusting the 
major label shows. 

Everyone wants a piece of 
you. It makes me think of 
the story you once told 
about fans pretending to be you and Eerie 
Von at one of your own shows. 

That was hilarious! We were getting all of 
these girls to go up to them asking for auto- 
graphs and hanging off them. We were just 
laughing at ’em. Idiots! 

Keith Carman 
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m DARK HOURS, AN AWARD-WINNING DEBUT FEATURE 



by Dave Alexander 


T here’s been a mythology of madness 
built into the cold, dark, lonely Cana- 
dian winter ever since 1907, when 
Robert W. Service published The Cre- 
mation Of Sam McGee - a ballad that 
speaks of “secret tales that would make your 
blood run cold" in a “land of death” where at 
night one “wrestled with grisly fear.” 

It’s something that hasn’t been lost on Canuck 
genre filmmakers either, who in movies like 
Cannibal Girls, Curtains and Ginger Snaps III 
have added a layer of desperation simply by set- 
ting their low-budget horror stories in frozen, 
isolated places. The Dark Hours, a wintry debut 
feature by Toronto director Paul Fox, is one of the 
most effective of these literal chillers in mining 
madness from a homegrown setting. 

“I like that it feels like a Canadian movie,” 
admits Fox. “I don’t know if it’s something we 
set out to do, but it’s certainly got the winter set- 
ting and bad guys who show up on snowmo- 
biles, so I think it is by its nature." 

The film, which was penned by rookie feature 
writer Wil Zmak, stars Kate Greenhouse as 
Samantha Goodman, a thirtysomething psychia- 
trist working at an institute housing violent men- 
tal patients (a clinical setting Fox describes as 
intentionally “Cronenberg-ish”). Stressed out by 
her job, marital concerns and a worsening med- 
ical condition, she seeks refuge at the family 
cabin in the woods where her husband David 
(Gordon Currie) is working on his novel with his 
assistant, Samantha’s younger sister Melody 
(Iris Graham). 


The surprise visit reveals evidence suggesting 
more than a working relationship between 
hubby and sis, but before suspicions boil over a 
stranger named Adrian (Dov Tiefenbach) arrives 
seeking shelter from the particularly bitter night. 
As Samantha and David argue over whether to 
let him stay, he pulls a gun and ushers in the 
film's real monster: Harlan Pyne 
(Aidan Devine). 

Harlan, a grizzled cross between 
Dennis Hopper’s raging Frank 
Booth in Blue Velvet and Michael 
Rooker’s calculating title charac- 
ter in Henry: Portrait of a Serial 
Killer, is one of Samantha’s par- 
ticularly volatile former patients, 
and one with revenge on his 
fractured brain. Recalling William 
Fruet’s Death Weekend (a.k.a. 

House By the Lake), the movie 
spirals into a physical and psy- 
chological hell of head games 
at gunpoint, a variety of nasty 
tortures and gruesome murder. 

Unlike the 1976 minor Canadian cult classic, 
however, The Dark Hours has contemporary 
twists and turns designed to pull the rug out 
from under the viewer. 

“Samantha, as the main character, straddles 
the border of being downright unlikable and 
making some pretty horrible choices, both dur- 
ing the film and before the film begins,” says 
Fox, explaining one of the film’s unexpected rev- 
elations. 


It sounds like the popular mindfuck of the 
modern thriller, but Fox asserts that the goal is 
an ambiguity that harkens back to the Golden 
Age of the post-Gothic horror movie. 

“We were really determined for it to be char- 
acter-driven, and for characters to be not black 
and white, and for there to be some real ambi- 
guity, to really blur the boundaries of who's the 
good guy and who's the 
bad guy,” he notes. “A 
lot of the horror films 
that I really like, like 
Polanski films - partic- 
ularly Rosemary’s Baby, 
The Tenant and Repul- 
sion - have room for 
interpretation. That's 
something people who 
produce movies these 
days seem to be afraid of: 
allowing an audience to 
struggle, be challenged or 
have to think about stuff.” 

Not all of the twists and 
turns are as surprising or 
entirely original as intended, given the film’s 
bleak tone and the current popularity - thanks 
largely to M. Night Shyamaian (Sixth Sense, The 
Village) -of reframing the entire story at the cli- 
max. What’s much more effectively unsettling 
about The Dark Hours is its curious mix of style 
and tone. Although not a gore film by any means, 
the slow-burning psychological tension explodes 
at intervals, much as in Cronenberg’s A History 
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of Violence, with moments of meaty bloodshed 
(courtesy of a pair of pliers, an axe, even a nail). 

In addition, the filmmakers opted for a subtle 
soundtrack to bring out the foreboding elements 
of the movie’s harsh setting. 

“We were very aware of using stillness and 
quiet a lot,” says Fox. “There’s not a lot of music 
in it. When there is music I think it’s very effec- 
tive, but we didn’t want to swamp the movie in 
music, which I think is something you get in a lot 
of contemporary movies. We relied more on foley 
effects and the sounds of the wind and the 
creaky cabin to move it along. You look at a lot of 
older films and they’re not as score-heavy as a 
lot of films now. I think you can build up a lot of 
sense of dread with quiet.” 

Fox says much of the movie was informed by 
one of his all-time favourite supernatural horror 
films: The Innocents (I RM#49 ). Jack Clayton’s 
1 961 ambiguous ghost story also features a ter- 
ror-wracked thirtysomething blonde protagonist 
(played by Deborah Kerr) with a shaky hold on 
reality. Fox says that the influence can be seen 
in a couple of the film’s ghostlier shots (“The 
handprint in the frost on the glass - I really 
wanted one of those Innocents kind of 
moments... creepy but subtle and small”) but 
more so in the soundtrack. In both films, much 
of the terror is created audibly in ghostly whis- 
pers, loud crashes or often just silence. 

“One of the most horrific moments in the film 
is when Harlan takes David upstairs to play scor- 
pion,” says Fox. “It’s all off-camera but it’s loud 
and the floorboards are shaking; something 
awful is going on up there but you don’t know 
what. There was intent to balance that with 
more graphic, punchy moments. I think stillness 
and quiet can be incredibly effective [too], and I 
think it’s one thing a lot of people have lost track 
of.” 

The Dark Hours' engaging mix of subtle chills 
and brutal thrills has generated a buzz that start- 
ed with a screening at Edinburgh’s Dead By 
Dawn Film Festival earlier this year, where it won 
the Audience Choice Award. So far, it’s screened 
at nearly 25 film festivals worldwide, including 
this year’s FanTasia Film Festival in Montreal. 

By all accounts it’s the little Canuck genre 
movie that could. It was funded for a scant 
$500,000 through a grant via the Toronto-based 
Canadian Film Centre, which is responsible for 
past Canadian genre films like Blood & Donuts 
(1 993) and Cube (1 993). Fox and Zmak even tai- 
lor-made the project for the strict grant guide- 
lines in order to beat out the usual slew of other 
applicants. 

The 42-year-old director has had a long-time 
fascination with horror that began with a love for 
Ray Harryhausen movies, developed into making 
8mm films as a kid and eventually led to attend- 
ing the New York School of Visual Arts. Following 
a stint as an editor, he later became a director on 
Canadian television shows like Cold Squad and 



The Dark Hours: Samantha (Kate Greenhouse) and Harlan (Aidan Devine) play a gruesome game. 


“I THINK STILLNESS AND 
QUIET CAN DE INCREDIBLY 
EFFECTIVE... AND I THINK ITS 
ONE THING A LOT OF PEOPLE 
HAVE LOST TRACK OF.” 


Degrassi: The Next Generation. With The Dark 
Hours seeing theatrical release this month, Fox 
has already got his second feature in the can, a 
crime comedy called Everything’s Gone Green. 
After that, though, he plans a return trip to the 
cruel darkness of the Canadian winter. 

“The film I’m working towards shoot- 


PAUL FOX 


ing now is called The Mysteries of Ice 
Fishing, sort of a Peckinpah-inspired 
story set among a community of ice 
fisherman,” he says. “In a way it’s a 
contemporary spin on a western with 
a Bad Day At Black Rock or a Straw 
Dogs kind of a feel, set during one 
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THE BLOOD OF HEROES 

II HISTDHY OF VIOLENCE 

Starring Viggo Mortensen, Maria Bello 
and Ed Harris 

Directed by David Cronenberg 
Written by Josh Olson 
Based on the graphic novel 
by John Wagner and Vincent Locke 
New Line Productions Inc. 

Canadian shockmeister David Cronenberg 
burst onto the commercial cine-scene with 
1975’s Shivers, a cheap nightmarish cross 
between Night of the Living Dead and Deep 
Throat that sported every weird psychosexu- 
al fetish and obsession bouncing around the 
young director’s demented brain. Shivers was 
one of the first exploitation films that was 
truly about something (in this case a man- 
made parasitic plague that reduces its hosts 
to violent fuck machines), a lowbrow, semi- 
shoddy mess with weighty ideas and themes 
to accompany the blood and sex. It was these 
themes of arcane sexuality, identity, the arro- 
gance of humanity, and the body betraying 
the mind that Cronenberg would revisit time 
and time again in such films as Rabid, The 
Brood, The Fly and Dead Ringers. 

Viewing his body of work as a whole, one 
can clearly see a man growing up onscreen, 
learning from his errors, refining his vision; 
an intellectual artist who has the honour of 
being the only enduring genre filmmaker 
who actually gets better with each outing. 

This brings us to his latest offering, the fes- 
tival favourite A History of Violence. Loose- 
ly based on the graphic novel of the same 
name, it stars Viggo Mortensen as Tom Stall, 
a mild-mannered family man/diner owner 
who after violently dispatching two murder- 
ous thugs becomes a national hero and media 
target. Tom’s newfound celeb status attracts 
the attention of a gaggle of underworld types 
(including a sneering, milk-eyed Ed Harris) 
who believe Tom is actually a psychotic goon 
named Joey: a man as bloodthirsty as the 
creeps he killed. Suddenly Tom’s small-town 
Norman Rockwell life unravels into an ever- 
intensifying nightmare, and he becomes a 
stranger to both his family (including his 


traumatized wife, played by Maria Bello) and 
himself. 

While not a true-blue genre film per se - 
although no more or less of one than Dead 
Ringers, the Dead Zone or Spider — A Histo- 
ry of Violence is a perfect paraphrase of Cro- 
nenberg’s aesthetic, making razor-sharp com- 
ments about man’s inherently violent nature 
(often through shocking moments of gore), 
the denial of self and our own sexual dynam- 
ics in mature and chilling ways. It’s pointed, 
sardonic, disturbing, virtually flawless and 
the most mature, accomplished piece of Cro- 
nenbergian expression to date. 

Chris Alexander 

COOKIE-CUTTER KILLER 
CRY WOLF 

Starring Julian Morris, Lindy Booth 

and Jon Bon Jovi 

Directed by Jeff Wadlow 

Written by Jeff Wadlow and Beau Bauman 

Rogue Pictures 

Hey, JeffWadlow, I know what you did last 
summer. You watched every shitty post- 1 997 
teen slasher flick and then sat down with your 
buddy Beau Bauman (is that really his 
name?) and wrote a script that miraculously 


rips off every plot element that made those 
movies so lame in the first place. And you 
called it Cry Wolf. 

The cookie-cutter plot concerns a group of 
prep-school kids who sit around the school 
talking like a bunch of fifteen-year-old 
wannabe nihilists desperate to have the 
uncool kids and teachers overhear their 
raunchy, worldly banter. Things take a turn 
for the lame when transfer student Owen is 
inducted into the group through an incompre- 
hensible game of bluffing in the school 
chapel at midnight. The bored kids cook up a 
scheme to scare the pants off their fellow stu- 
dents by spreading a rumour that a serial 
killer is planning a series of theatrical on- 
campus murders. To the surprise of no one 
sitting in the theatre, the killings start to hap- 
pen exactly as predicted. Just when you think 
things can’t get any worse, Jon Bon Jovi 
shows up as the obligatory cool prof who lec- 
tures the students on the script’s half-assed 
pop-culture theme of reality versus illusion. 

Accusing a slasher flick of being derivative 
is like calling out a hip-hop group for using a 
drum machine. Fans of the genre know what 
they’re in for when the first group of impos- 
sibly buff teens sit down together in the cafe- 
teria, but they expect some new twist on the 
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Cry Wolf: Another dumb teen slasher flick... but with Bon Jovi. 


familiar slasher tropes. Cry Wolf has nothing 
new to ofFer, and it’s completely lacking sex, 
scares, and gore. Will someone please tell this 
generation of ADD-addled directors that 
shaking the camera and putting a coloured fil- 
ter over the lens does not make you the next 
Kubrick. 

James Grainger 

GH8UL INTERRUPTED 

FRANKENSTEIN 

Starring Parker Posey, Adam Goldberg 
and Thomas Kretschmann 
Directed by Marcus Nispel 
Written by John Shiban 
Lions Gate 

Frankenstein , you’re a tease. 

You get me all excited then leave 
me with no chance for satisfac- 
tion. Nice. 

When it comes to TV movies, 
we all agree it’s a single broad- 
cast, a one-night stand where 
everyone has a good time and no 
one gets hurt. But this Franken- 
stein, originally broadcast last fall 
on the USA Network, was con- 
ceived as the pilot for a TV series 
that never happened. That means its 88 min- 
utes set up a mythology, conflicts, characters 
and situations which will never be resolved. 
Worst of all, I kinda liked it. In fact, I wanted 
more. 

What’s so great about this version? Director 
Marcus Nispel (2003 ’s Texas Chainsaw Mas- 


sacre remake) and his long-time cinematogra- 
pher Daniel Pearl (he shot both the original 
TCM and Nispel’s remake) have a talent for 
capturing beautifully ugly images — shooting 
in the decrepit magnificence of New Orleans 
helps that. And the cast is talented: Posey, 
Goldberg, Michael Madsen and Kretschmann 
among them. 

Best is the flick’s original take on an oft-told 
tale. The script is credited to ex-X-Files staff 
writer John Shiban, but the concept, according 
to various Internet sources, came from horror 
lit icon Dean Koontz, who eventually disasso- 
ciated himself from the production. Said con- 
cept? Famous scientist Victor Helios 
(Kretschmann) is populating the 
world with genetically superior 
people of his own making who 
are near impossible to kill. He’s 
also used his medical talents to 
keep himself alive for 200 
years. Out to stop him is Deu- 
calion (Vincent Perez), his first 
creation, and detectives 
O’Connor and Sloane (the 
fatally miscast Posey and 
Goldberg). 

It certainly has flaws. 
Shiban’s dialogue is some- 
times woefully overwrought, and the casting is 
suspect (although seeing indie icon Posey 
wielding a shotgun is a fantasy come true). 
Most frustrating, though, are the unanswered 
questions. What is Helios’ ultimate plan? Why 
is his spine exposed? What did the killer give 
birth to? 



As an intriguing fragment of a larger story, 
this Frankenstein is worth a look. Just be pre- 
pared for a severe case of dramatis interrup- 
tllS. 

Sean Plummer 

FANGS. BUT NO FANGS 
VENOM 

Starring Agnes Bruckner, Rick Cramer 
and Bijou Phillips 
Directed by Jim Gillespie 
Written by Brandon Boyce, Flint Dille, 

John Zurr Patton, et. al. 

Dimension Films 

Something prowls the 
Louisiana Bayou like a 
Steadicam. Something 
that kills with carefully 
timed jump-cuts and 
overexposed film stock. 

Something with a grudge 
against the stereotypical 
assortment of backwoods 
yokels. Something called... Venom. 

When the town weirdo (Cramer) is killed by 
snakes while trying to save the life of a Voodoo 
priestess, then resurrected as a creature of 
vengeance, he targets the usual gaggle of teens 
(good girl, slut, good guy, other slut) in the 
flimsiest of premises. But one can learn a lot 
about the Big Easy from Venom : every person 
of African and Caribbean ancestry is a voodoo 
expert, nice girls (Bruckner) foregoing car 
payments to afford a move to Columbia Uni- 
versity to become a doctor will survive the 
final reels, and waitresses (Phillips) aspiring to 
the higher calling of hairdresser will not. 

Director Gillespie brings the same deft hand 
he did to / Know What You Did Last Summer , 
and Venom has some oomph in its plentiful 
gore and nasty kills, not to mention some 
effective suspense scenes. But the biggest dis- 
appointment is the lack of voodoo beyond a 
single half-assed ceremony. A supernaturally 
endowed slasher opens the doors to so much 
potential but it’s squandered in the paint-by- 
numbers story, where the order of slaughter is 
determined by the characters’ IQ and place- 
ment on the credit list. Given the lack of a 
strong motive for the killer, what results is a 
string of set pieces that would be more effec- 
tive on a “greatest kills” DVD alongside Jason, 
Freddy and Michael. 
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“Norio Tsuruta is the pioneer of modern Japanese horror. 
Scary True Stories is the true genesis of Ringu and The Grudge.” 

-TAKASHI SHIMIZU (DIRECTOR OF JU-ON: THE GRUDGE) 
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KED, RWGOTTEN AND DiSMiSSED 

THIS ISSUE: LANCE LUCKS OUT! 

FORTUNATE NUMBER OF THE BEAST i fz 


Artist View Entertainment 

With the success of The Mothman Prophecies, it was only a matter of 

time before some producer dug through the cryptozoology files and dis- ! | J : 

covered the Jersey Devil. What begins as an interesting story about a f c f 

creature terrorizing the NJ Pine Barrens and the cops pursuing it, quick- [• 

ly soils itself like an incontinent drunk as the legend’s rewritten to include _ id 

the 1 3th child of a shaman who can transform from a spider into a 

seven-foot drooling Alien rip-off. Apart from some gratuitous boobies, the overacting of Robert 

(Benson) Guillaume as a haggard cop intent on killing the beast is the best thing about this 

steaming pile of stag shit. 

Body Count: 6 

Mention of the Number 13: 4 


Rainstorm Pictures 

Now, I’m not the type who likes to bash films simply because I can. So i* . j 

when I heard that Jeff Thomas’ directorial debut 13 Seconds won all 15 j l Wo 
kinds of awards, I was looking forward to it. The film tells the story of a 
dysfunctional band called “Night Gallery” that gathers at an abandoned 
school to record a new album. It’s a spooky, rundown joint and soon the musicians hear voic- 
es and see strange apparitions. Their freak factor is jacked up when they discover an art gallery 
where the paintings depict how members of the band will die. Unfortunately, this thing plays 
out like a shitty episode of TV’s Night Gallery (get it?) with lousy actors spouting their lines like 
they're reading them off a cereal box. Thirteen seconds is all the time you’ll need with this... 
Body Count: 15 

Mention of the Number 13: 1 i — j 

BRUTAL BAKER'S DOZEN 

1HE 13TH SIGN * / ) 

Maverick Entertainment Group 

When she was a child, Lany’s father went on a killing spree in a small f t 

English town. Plagued by nightmares of the event, she returns to the 

scene of the crime fifteen years later to prevent another possible mas- 

sacre. But the locals try to chase her out while hiding the fact they’re s; 

all part of a mysterious cult. Teaming up with the town drunk, Lany ^ ~ ' 

takes on the laughable townies, plus some ridiculous cyberpunks, in a bid to thwart their evil 

plans. Lamentable acting is occasionally made watchable by the theatrics of Johnathan Coote 

(Razor Blade Smile), while a soundtrack with iiber-goth band Fields Of The Nephilim seems 

tacked on. Nevertheless, The 13th Sign is an entertaining look at how the Brits can royally fuck 

up a horror movie and begs the question: how bad were the other twelve signs? 

Body Count: 24 
Mention of the Number 13: 1 

Last Chance Lance 


Still, one has to give props to Venom for not 
aspiring to anything above a juicy thrill ride, and 
thank the horror gods that a pointless sequel or 
remake can still be green-lit and released. Gore- 
hounds will rejoice, but those seeking slaughter 
with substance will be left wanting. 

Brad Abraham 

DEAD DIALOGUE 


Starring Barnes Walker III, Carrie Walrond 
and Brian Avenet-Bradley 
Written and directed by Brian Avenet-Bradley 
Heretic Rims 

Only a handful of good directors are good 
screenwriters. Think Quentin Tarantino, Orson 
Welles, David Lynch and Lucky McKee. A 
whole lot of good directors are appallingly bad 
screenwriters. Think Dario Argento and... well, 
thousands more but specifically Argento. It’s an 
especially common prob- 
lem in indie film - the 
downside of auteur theo- 
ry. Of course, many good 
screenwriters are bad 
directors too, but that’s a 
whole different rant. 

This brings us to Cold 
Blood , which stars 

Walker III as J.M., a 
seemingly average Joe 
who kills his philander- 
ing wife in a momen- 
tary loss of control, then heads out to the sticks to 
dispose of the body, unaware that her lover is in 
hot pursuit. His situation is further complicated 
when he crosses paths with another feuding cou- 
ple, and mayhem begins piling up in a fashion 
that recalls Veiy Bud Things and Blood Simple, 
albeit in a much creepier rural setting. 

Cold Blood is directed with tremendous 
panache by Atlanta-based indie filmmaker Brian 
Avenet-Bradley. The guy’s got an impressive 
command of the kind of pacing that’s vital to a 
suspense thriller, and he’s also remarkably 
assured in handling action sequences. His wife 
Laurence, the film’s cinematographer, also 
deserves serious props as this is a great-looking 
film given its budget. 

Problem is, the writing is so subpar in compar- 
ison to the direction and design that the film 
practically gets derailed every time an actor has 
to deliver a line. The script’s flaws go deeper than 
mere dialogue as well, resulting in a poorly- 
drawn protagonist who’s difficult empathize with 
despite Walker’s valiant efforts in the role. 
Avenet-Bradley’s got magnificent chops and it’ll 
be interesting to see what he’ll do next, but I hope 
he has the good sense to let someone else write. 
Strange, didn’t I have this same discussion with 
the editors about Eli Roth a while back? 

John W. Bowen 
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CYCLONE 

From Rene Cardona, Jr. (GUYANA: CULT OF THE DAMNED, TINTORERA: 
TIGER SHARK) comes this classic tale of terror and cannibalism. 118 
minute International Version re-mastered in High-Definition from 
original vault materials. 
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STILLWATER 

In his breathtakingly visual debut feature film, Adrian Kays creates a 
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"Impressive work... stylish and commanding... glues attention from Frame 1" 

- Kevin Thomas, The Los Angeles Times 
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and pays tribute to the campy creature fea- 
tures of the 1950s. 

With a garish four-colour palate and car- 
toonish scene transitions. Swamp Thing also 
managed to beat out Creepshow as one of 
the first films to convincingly replicate the 
comic book experience on screen, with an 
otherworldly production design that clearly 
anticipates Elm Street's surreal dream- 
scapes. It doesn’t always work, but when it 
does. Swamp Thing easily takes root 
amongst Craven’s more celebrated works. 

Despite its often fetid production values. 
Craven’s campy detour through the comic 
book marsh isn’t really so much different 
from his horror classics, after all. As 
MGM’s DVD bears out. Swamp Thing is a 
film that deserves a second look. 

Paul Corupe 


chuckv’s peeps 


DOLLS |158l] 

Starring Stephen Lee, Guy Rolfe 
and Carrie Lorraine 
Directed by Stuart Gordon 
Written by Ed Naha 
MGM 


BSRBei^U’S ’BOG-MJ21N 

SIMP THING (1982) 

Starring Louis Jourdan, Adrienne Barbeau 
and Ray Wise 

Written and directed by Wes Craven 
MGM 

Remember back in 2002 when MGM 
yanked Swamp Thing off the shelves after 
they released the uncut version with a PG 
stamp? Well, three years later they’ve final- 
ly ponied up this new, tamer DVD reissue. 
Adapted from the 1972 DC comic book 
that saw a scientist transformed into a 
mossy behemoth to avenge the murder of 
his wife, Wes Craven’s Swamp Thing is — 
like all good monsters - basically misun- 
derstood at heart. 

The films stars Adrienne ( Creepshow , 
The Fog) Barbeau as Cable, a federal agent 
assigned to protect Dr. Holland (Wise), a 
biochemist developing a top-secret DNA 
plant formula to combat world hunger. 
When Holland’s swampland laboratory is 
raided by the evil Dr. Arcane (Jourdan), he 
is accidentally soaked in his prized serum 
and left for dead in the marsh. Before 


Arcane can steal all of Holland’s research, 
though. Cable manages to grab the last 
notebook and escape. Arcane sends his 
thugs out to retrieve it, but they’re thwarted 
at every turn by a ferocious monster that 
rises up from the swamp - a humanoid pile 
of rotting vegetation that Cable soon recog- 
nizes as the reborn Dr. Holland. 

Emerging between Craven’s 
certified horror landmarks The 
Hills Have Eyes and A Night- 
mare on Elm Street, Swamp 
Thing is an odd Beauty and the 
ZJeasMnspired romp in the 
swamp that continues to defy 
fan expectations. As a straight- 
up monster movie, the film can 
only be considered an abject 
failure, with a cheap and ill-fit- 
ting rubber suit and poorly- 
staged exploits (punching 
boats?) that have been blatantly 
neutered for a PG audience. Styl- 
istically, though, Swamp Thing is a bold 
step forward for Craven, who twists the 
monster/horror comic tale into his own 
pulpy Frankenstein story, creating a unique 
film that pulses with understated humour 


It’s not often you hear the word “charm- 
ing” used to describe a film that features 
eyeball extraction, but Dolls is just that. It’s 
a fairy tale told the way fairy tales are sup- 
posed to be told, as a gruesome cautionary 
story with grisly fates in store for those 
characters who stray from the straight and 
narrow. 

Ed Naha’s script borrows its set-up from 
The Old Dark House, as milquetoast David 
Bower (Ian Patrick Williams), his young 
daughter (Lorraine, who manages to be pre- 
cocious but not irritating) and his new high- 
maintenance wife (played with bitchtastic 
glee by the director’s real- 
life wife, Carolyn) are way- 
laid on the quintessential 
Dark And Stormy Night. 

Finding refuge in the 
doll-festooned home of an 
elderly couple (Rolfe and 
Hilary Mason), they’re 
soon joined by more 
stranded travellers in the 
form of a pair of hitchhik- 
ing Madonna wannabes 
(Isabel Prange and the out- 
standingly-named Bunty 
Bailey) and their portly, put-upon Samaritan 
(Lee, stealing the whole show). Things take 
a sinister turn after the couple retires for the 
night, leaving their uninvited guests at the 
mercy of the titular toys of the title, which 
come to creepy life to mete out macabre, if 
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Dolls: Stuart Gordon’s most underrated work. 


morally-suspect, retribution against all but 
the purest of heart. 

Produced between Gordon’s inaugural 
one-two punch of cartoonish Lovecraft 
splatter, Re-Animator and From Beyond (it 
was shot back-to-back on the same sets as 
the latter), though not released 
until two years later, Dolls man- 
ages to be both terrifically scary 
and sweetly twisted. His sincere, 
unpretentious approach helps the 
film exceed the sum of its parts. It 
remains his most underrated work, 
though hopefully MGM’s new 
DVD release will help make up for 
that. With a healthy batch of 
extras, including two commentary 
tracks (one by Gordon and Naha, 
another by the cast), it’s well worth 
revisiting. 

Joseph O’Brien 

KARLOFF ON "iCC 

HE MAN WITH NINE LIVES (1S4D) 

Starring Boris Karloff, Roger Pryor 
and Jo Ann Sayers 
Directed by Nick Grinde 
Written by Karl Brown 
Columbia TriStar 

Horror legends Vincent Price, Bela 
Lugosi, Christopher Lee, Peter Cushing and 
Boris Karloff are immortal for a reason. 
They weren’t just shlubs who wallowed in 
the genre to pay the rent (although each one 


»: ; 4§* 


of ’em can be cited for the odd paycheque 
performance), they were bona fide actors, 
theatrically trained and consummate profes- 
sionals. They had the uncanny ability to ele- 
vate whatever film they appeared in, mak- 
ing, in many cases, even the worst C-grade 
nonsense classy. This recent 
reissue of the obscure chiller 
The Man With Nine Lives fea- 
tures the ever-intense Karloff 
in one of his juiciest roles, as 
a man who does some very 
bad things in the name of sci- 
ence. The fact that the movie 
surrounding him is bloody 
awesome is just icing. 

The film (tightly directed 
by Nick Grinde) opens in 
1940 as renegade doctor Tim Morgan, 
experimenting with primitive (and I mean 
primitive: buckets of ice to put ’em down, 
black coffee to wake ’em up!) cryogenics, 
here called frozen therapy, is on 
the cusp of a medical break- 
through. His brilliance is rewarded 
by a swift boot out of his practice 
at which point he attempts to track 
down his predecessor, the misun- 
derstood Dr. Leon Kravaal, who 
has been MIA for a decade. Tim 
and his travelling nurse (yeah 
whatever, Doctor Love) raid 
Kravaal’s abandoned island home 
and find him frozen in a block of 
ice, along with five other unlucky 
shmucks. 


Upon release from his chilly tomb, the 
homicidal but otherwise kindly MD reveals 
that he has in fact perfected the formula for 
suspended animation. When one of his now 
thawed (and royally pissed) enemies tears 
up the crib sheet with said formula on it, 
Kravaal goes ape, starting from scratch and 
making unwilling guinea pigs of the lot of 
’em. 

The Man With Nine Lives is the kind of 
delicious, energetic pulp thriller that the 
post-Frankenstein Karloff made a career 
out of. The big difference here being that 
while many of those chestnuts ( The Invisi- 
ble Ray— zzzzz) seem stiff and dated now, 
this truly bananas flick plays just perfectly 
today as a deluxe camp masterpiece. Sure 
the science angle is beyond laughable, but 
that just amps up the fun. Karloff is in top 
form: warm and gentle in one scene, feral 
and fierce in the next. He’s clearly having a 
blast and so will you. 

Chris Alexander 

H€R€’S GLJ1SS 

In veR-eve 



Starring Suzanna Love, Nicolas Love 

and John Carradine 

Directed by Ulli Lommel 

Written by Ulli Lommel, Suzanna Love 

and David Herschel 

Sony Home Entertainment 

In the late ’70s the horror movie market 
had been rocked by supernatural thrillers 
like The Exorcist and The Amityville Hor- 
ror. and low-budget slashers like Halloween 
when director Ulli Lommel - who had 
worked with Rainer 
Werner Fassbinder 
before directing a 
bunch of his own Ger- 
man films - got the 
bright idea to try to 
combine the best ele- 
ments of all three and 
make a kick-ass horror 
movie. 

The premise behind 
The Boogeyman (no 
relation to the recent 
Hollywood film of the 
same name) is actually 
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pretty solid: what would happen if a mirror 
that witnessed a man’s murder became pos- 
sessed by his dead spirit? Sounds cool, but 
when Lommel got his inept hands on it, the 
whole thing fell to shit. 

The film starts out looking and sounding 
like Halloween - the heavy synth-driven 
score and glowering white house takes you 
right back to Haddonfield. Two young chil- 
dren, Willy (Nicholas Love: Jennifer 8, Wild 
At Heart) and Lacey (Suzanna Love: The 
Devonsville Terror ), watch their mother get 
it on with her boyfriend. When they’re 
caught, Willy is tied to his bed, Lacey cuts 
him loose with a big knife, and then he dices 
up the boyfriend while she watches the 
reflection in a bedside mirror. 

Fast-forward twenty years and the siblings 
live in a house that looks a hell of a lot like 
the one in Amityville. Willy hasn’t uttered a 
word since that fateful day and Lacey, 
plagued by nightmares, seeks the advice of 
Dr. Warren (Carradine), who suggests she 
return to her childhood home and face her 
demons, which she does, smashing the omi- 
nous mirror in the process. 

But her brain-dead husband inexplicably 
takes it home and reassembles it, which is 
where the film nose-dives and never recov- 
ers. Shards keep falling off of it, killing any- 
one who touches them - including a group 
of horny teens - and Lacey becomes pos- 
sessed (i.e. eyes glow, speaks in a different 


voice) by the spirit trapped in the mirror. It’s 
up to Willy to save her. 

Sony has reissued this “must miss” com- 
plete with a bonus full-length feature 
Return of the Boogeyman, which is more of 
the same (literally, as it contains over half 
an hour of recycled footage from the origi- 
nal movie). Although these discs could dou- 
ble as drink coasters when friends come 
over, they're probably best smashed to 
shards, just in case some unsuspecting ’80s 
horror fan decides to take a look at ’em. 

Last Chance Lance 

BejaUTiFUL, BLOODLESS 
BORINC5 



Starring Timothy Dalton, 

Jonathan Pryce and Stephen Rea 
Directed by Freddie Francis 
Written by Dylan Thomas 
and Ronald Harwood 
Twentieth Century Fox 

In the early 19th century med- 
ical science was thriving, but doc- 
tors were struggling with the fact 
that there simply weren’t enough 
corpses to use for studying and 
teaching. This shortage led to the 
illegal but lucrative grave-rob- 
bing business, where fresh bod- 


ies could be sold to universities at a premi- 
um. Enter William Burke and William Hare, 
who between 1827 and 1828 murdered at 
least a dozen people in Edinburgh after they 
learned that the fresher the corpse, the big- 
ger the bucks. Not surprisingly, Burke and 
Hare have been the subject of many a horror 
film, one of the more recent being The Doc- 
tor and the Devils, a beautifully morbid, 
well-acted, but rather dull effort directed by 
Hammer veteran Freddie Francis. 

In it Burke and Hare are renamed Fallon 
(Pryce) and Broom (Rea), and turn to grave 
robbing and eventually murder in order to 
support their addiction to gin. Their primary 
customer. Dr. Rock (Dalton), doesn’t care 
where the bodies come from, as long as they 
aid him in his study of anatomy. 

The script here stays relatively close to the 
facts, and adding to the sense of realism is 
the film’s design: an authentically grimy 
19th century Edinburgh littered with prosti- 
tutes, drunkards, and the homeless. The 
movie oozes filth and the sterling transfer on 
this DVD brings out the disgust of the city 
streets to maximum effect. Pryce (The 
Brothers Grimm) and Rea ( Citizen X) are 
convincingly creepy in their roles as the 
criminals, model-turned-actress Twiggy 
coughs up a credible performance as the 
romantic lead/village tart, and Dalton is 
commanding as always. 

Unfortunately, underneath all those hand- 
some sets and committed performances lies 
very little. Dr. Rock’s dialogue is limited to 
a hundred different cliches about medical 
knowledge justifying any means, and the 
rest of the movie is comprised of murder 
after murder, which contain not a drop of 
blood. 

For a better version of the 
story, track down the 
Robert Wise/Val Lewton 
project The Body 
Snatcher ( 1 945), starring 
Karloff and Lugosi, 
1959’s Flesh and the 
Fiends (featuring Donald 
Pleasance as William 
Hare) or take a chance on 
one of the many other 
film versions of this grue- 
some chapter in medical 
history. 

Aaron Lupton 
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Dangerous Cinema for the DVD Extremist 


AVAILABLE NOV. 15 FROM 
HERETIC FILMS 


www.hereticfilms.com 


SACRED FLESH 
Dark, disturbing and very very sexy 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 

Teaser and Theatrical Trailers 
Commentary by Director Nigel Wingrove 
Stills of Publicity Materials 
CD Soundtrack Images ■ Storyboards 
Production and Behind-the-Scenes Still Galleries 
"One of the most erotic nunsploitation films ever made" 

-Nunsploitation.net 

LAST EXIT 

When death is the least of your problems 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 

Deleted Scenes ■ Trailers 
Behind the Scenes Featurette 
Commentary by Director David Noel Bourke and 
stars Morten Vogelius and Peter Ottesen 
Extended and Alternate Scenes 
"Hard as nails and cool. . .it had my eyes 
glued to the screen from beginning 
to end." 

-MovieMix BLUB MURDER 

Magazine The best police force 

money could buy 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 

Commentary Track 
Featurette ■ Trailers 
Talent Bios • Still Gallery 
New 5.1 Surround Mix 

“The original ‘The Shield’” 

-Edwin Samuelson, dvdmaniacs.net 

METAL SKIN 

from mi director of romper siomper 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 

New Anamorphic 16:9 Widescreen (2.35:1) Transfer 
Commentary Track & Featurette with Cast and Crew 
Trailers ■ Still Gallery ■ New 5. 1 Surround Mix 
New Intro by Director Geoffrey Wright 

Geoffrey Wright's first Short Film " Lover Boy" with full-length Director's Commentary 

"Hot cars , psycho characters , satanism and mayhem 
combined with brilliant filmmaking..." -Kay Armitage 


AVAILABLE 
^NOV.15 FROM 
SUBVERSIVE 
CINEMA 







Warner's lond-awaiteo VAL LEMON COLLECTION 

0RE0CES UR EACH ANO EVERY ONE OF THE IECENOARY HORROR 
PRODUCER S OARK OREAMS. FROM THE SPOONY TO THE SUBLIME. 


MM & obody expected much from Val Lewton. Hired in the early 
1 940s to head up the new B-horror division at RKO, the now 
BEj (W legendary producer was brought in to help the studio com- 
pete at the box office against Universal’s seemingly endless grind of 
famous monster match-ups. But where RKO was looking for fast and 
cheap genre fodder, Lewton surprised everyone by defying the fate of 
simple-minded studio-concocted titles like Cat People and / Walked 
With a Zombie with elaborate scripts that introduced a daring, adult 
brand of psychological horror, which continues to shape every aspect 
of genre filmmaking today. 

Collecting all nine of Lewton’s groundbreaking horror films for 
RKO, and an hour-long documentary, Warner’s five-disc Val Lewton 


Collection is nothing less than one of the key genre releases of the 
year. From ’42 to ’46, Lewton deftly merged the murky sensibilities of 
film noir with real psychological terror to become a critical and com- 
mercial success. Working closely with directors Jacques Tourneur, 
Robert Wise and Mark Robson, each of Lewton’s horror films care- 
fully untangles the fascinating relationship between superstition and 
science - not to mention sex and death - with exceptional cine- 
matography that relies heavily on stunning clashes of light and shad- 
ow. In Lewton’s domain, terror is kept where it is most nightmarish: 
in shadowy alleyways, behind locked doors, and ultimately, in the 
darkest corners of the viewer’s imagination. 


Cat People (19H2) 

Directed by Jacques Tourneur 

An inspired deconstruction of The Wolfman, Cat 
People is often cited as the first true psychologi- 
cal horror film. Irena Dubrovna (Simone Simon) is 
convinced she is burned with an ancient were- 
panther curse, and after marrying architect Oliver 
Reed (Kent Smith), her jealousy over her hubby’s 
attention to co-worker Alice (Jane Randolph) 
arouses Irena’s bestial feline nature. Cat People is 
cleverly cagey about whether Irena’s curse is real, 
or as her psychiatrist Dr. Judd (Tom Conway) 
believes, a manifestation of her fears of intimacy. 
The film’s true power lies in extraordinarily shot 
set pieces that merely suggest peril and terror - 
Alice followed by ominous footsteps that melt into 
an animal’s trot, and a beautifully lit, claustropho- 
bic scene that has her hunted down in a swim- 
ming pool. Lewton’s finest production, Cat People 
is a major horror classic. 


(Walked With a Zombie (m3) 

Directed by Jacques Tourneur 

Lewton and Tourneur followed up the box office 
success of Cat People with this ominous concoc- 
tion of voodoo and Jane Eyre. Nurse Betsy Con- 
nell (Frances Dee) takes a job in the West Indies 
caring for Jessica (Christine Gordon), the cataton- 
ic wife of a depressed sugar plantation owner 
(Tom Conway). With the help of a local witch doc- 
tor, Betsy tries to determine if the cause of Jessi- 
ca’s zombie-like state is a rare tropical disease or 
a dose of black magic. Zombie? s smart but lean 
plot is trumped by its intoxicating atmosphere 
ripe with island mysticism, as Tourneur again 
proves his skill with dynamic composition, mak- 
ing economical, but shockingly effective use of 
light and shadow and a few evocative voodoo 
trinkets. 


The Leoparo Man (m3) 

Directed by Jacques Tourneur 

In this often overlooked entry, a leopard hired 
for a dancer’s (Jean Brooks) nightclub act 
escapes. Several people are found mauled to 
death in the small New Mexican township, but the 
girl’s manager (Dennis O’Keefe) is convinced that 
the leopard is not to blame. With some of the 
most overt horror elements in the Lewton canon, 
The Leopard Man hinges on several unsettling 
images - a pair of eyes gleaming in the dark, a 
young woman accidentally locked in a graveyard 
and, unforgettably, a pool of blood seeping from 
under the door as a girl screams on the other 
side. The film’s finale, which takes place during a 
black-hooded religious procession, is an intense- 
ly stark scene that just might be Lewton’s single 
finest moment. 
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The Seventh Victim (1993) 

Directed by Mark Robson 

Robson, an editor who worked on the first three 
Lewton films, took over for Tourneur on The Sev- 
enth Victim, an intense thriller that focuses on a 
cabal of Manhattan sophisticates caught up in a 
satanic cult. When her beautiful but suicidal older 
sister Jacqueline (Jean Brooks) goes missing, 
Mary (Kim Hunter) discovers she’s being held by a 
mysterious group that wants to kill her for 
divulging their secrets to her psychiatrist. Although 
Robson was clearly less gifted than his predeces- 
sor when it came to scene composition, The Sev- 
enth Victim is much better at putting its carefully 
constructed atmosphere in service of the plot, 
including one nail-biter when Mary’s shower is 
interrupted by a sinister shadow on the bath cur- 
tain - a scene that obviously influenced Psycho. 

The Ghost Ship (1993) 

Directed by Mark Robson 

Banished to the studio vaults after a pair of play- 
wrights brought a successful plagiarism lawsuit 
against Lewton, The Ghost Ship is a rarely seen, 
phantom-free character piece on the high seas. 
When his fellow crew members begin dying, Third 
Officer Merriam (Russell Wade) suspects power- 
mad Captain Stone (Richard Dix) is to blame. Rob- 
son builds an appropriately unsettling mood with 
ominous shots of a heavy swinging anchor and 
the rippling of moonlight off the water. Although 
slow-moving, there are some nefarious nautical 
thrills to be had, as one victim is crushed by an 
anchor chain. 

Copse of the Cat People (1993) 

Directed by Robert Wise and Gunther von Fritsch 

Wise’s enchanting sequel to Cat People finds 
Oliver (Kent Smith) and his new wife Alice (Jane 
Randolph) worried that their daughter Amy (An 
Carter) has fallen under the tormented spell of the 


now dead Irena (Simone Simon). As with the orig- 
inal, the film is deliberately vague about the extent 
of Irena’s supernatural influence, but interestingly, 
Curse of the Cat People does not share the often 
cynical views of the rest of the Lewton canon. 
Instead, it’s a rather frightening meditation on the 
magical indistinctness of childhood fantasies. It’s 
also the first of Lewton’s films to incorporate com- 
mon horror touchstones like a Victorian haunted 
house and references to The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. 

The Boor Snatcher (1995) 

Directed by Robert Wise 

The final onscreen team-up of Karloff and 
Lugosi, The Body Snatcher has the latter relegat- 
ed to an inconsequential role as a servant, while 
the former gets one of the best roles of his career. 
Karloff stars as John Gray, an Edinburgh grave 
robber with a unique method for supplying his old 
friend Dr. MacFarlane (Henry Daniell) with corpses 
for his medical school. Working from a surprising- 
ly smart script based on Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
short story, the film is a showcase for Karloff’s 
considerable talent, and he obviously relishes the 
parasitic relationship between the two socially 
opposed characters. Thematically, The Body 
Snatcher can be grouped with Lewton’s earlier 
efforts as it explores the ambiguities of morality, 
but stylistically, it’s a departure - a period piece 
with the trappings of Gothic horror. 

Isle of the Dead (1995) 

Directed by Mark Robson 

Karloff returned for one of Lewton’s few mis- 
fires, Isle of the Dead. Here he plays Pherides, a 
general in the Balkan War convinced that the 
plague-blamed deaths in a nearby town are the 
result of a vampiric spirit inhabiting the body of a 
young local girl (Ellen Drew). Lewton and Robson 
take inspiration from Poe as a cataleptic woman 
(Katherine Emery) is buried alive in the rousing cli- 
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max, but the film is unable to build much sus- 
pense in its overly talky and sluggish plot. In the 
end, Isle of the Dead is far less spooky than it is 
gloomy. 

Bedlam (1996) 

Directed by Mark Robson 

Lewton’s final film for the increasingly dis- 
pleased RKO is another period piece that flirts with 
camp. Threatened by the reforms proposed by 
crusading humanist Nell Bowen (Anna Lee), cor- 
rupt asylum warden Master Sims (Boris Karloff) 
uses his influence to have her committed. Once in 
the cruel institution, she cares for her fellow 
inmates, and helps to lead a revolt against Sims. A 
return to the Gothic terror of The Body Snatcher 
with another juicy part for Karloff, this is one of the 
producer’s most accessible horror films boasting 
an unforgettably Grand Guignol finale. Lewton’s 
last stab at the horror genre before his untimely 
death just a few years later, the highly theatrical 
Bedlam is a fitting finale for one of horror cinema’s 
most talented innovators. 

Shadows in the Darn: 

The Val Lewton Legacy (2005) 

Created especially for this DVD set, the Shad- 
ows in the Dark documentary traces the Russian- 
born producer’s life from his early days as a pulp 
novel scribe to his subsequent professional diffi- 
culties and poor health outside of the studio sys- 
tem. Val Lewton Jr. and Robert Wise share person- 
al recollections of the filmmaker, followed by 
glowing comments by an impressive array of 
Lewton fans, including George A. Romero, William 
Friedkin, Richard Matheson and Guillermo del 
Toro. While some of Lewton’s lesser-known films 
are pushed aside for more coverage of the certi- 
fied classics, Shadows in the Dark is an informa- 
tive, if bittersweet, look at a genre giant. $ 
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often looks like something from twenty 
years earlier. (A Christmas Carol starring 
Alastair Sim would appear several years 
later and, for the same reason, feel even 
older.) Horror fans will no doubt find a whiff 
of yet another genre archetype lurking rather 
unexpectedly in these dark corridors. The 
giallo as we know it had its roots in Italian 
pulp fiction of the ’50s and ’60s, but given 
some of The Spiral Staircase's key elements 
and images, such as an unidentified black- 
gloved serial killer that stalks women, Dario 
Argento fans may be shocked to find them- 
selves in familiar territory. 

The staircase itself is almost metaphorical 
overkill, a multi-tasking conduit between 
sanity and madness, good and evil, life and 
death, emancipation and repression. Heaven 
and Hell - you name it - as well as the all- 
important link between the cavernous 
house’s various levels. The opening titles’ 
overhead image of McGuire descending 
from the top floor, circling ever deeper into 
darkness, must be one of the best shots 
Hitchcock never made. 

Unlike the later giallos, however, the film 
is surprisingly unafraid to take potshots at 
the patriarchy. “Men like to see women cry,” 
Gordon Oliver matter-of-factly tells Rhonda 
Fleming as she sobs. “It makes them feel 
superior.” From the get-go viewers are con- 


vinced that a male character will ultimately 
save the day, but it’s not to be. Surrounded by 
men who are noble yet largely ineffectual, it’s 
ultimately the women who take decisive 
action. It’s no exaggeration to assert that 
McGuire’s stunning wordless performance in 
the film ranks among the most impressive of 
the post-war era, and Barrymore’s measured 
yet intense turn as the doddering matriarch 
was powerful enough that it received an 
Academy Award nomination for Best Sup- 
porting Actress. Why McGuire and director 
Robert Siodmak ( The Killers) were passed 
over is anyone’s guess, especially since Oscar 
night in the ’40s was a considerably more 
credible barometer of talent than the crass 
Hollywood circle-jerk of today. 

The film has been remade three times, and 
the 1975 version with Jacqueline Bisset and 
Christopher Plummer is actually well worth a 
look. But it’s the mix of visual artistry, stun- 
ning performances, rich metaphors and 
intriguing genre precursors that make Siod- 
mak’s version a bona Tide American classic. 
Although the picture quality on MGM’s re- 
release is pristine, sadly, it doesn’t get its due 
on this bare-bones edition, which includes a 
preview for Secret Window. Most films 
deserve better, and The Spiral Staircase 
deserves much, much better. 

John W. Bowen 


Starring Dorothy McGuire, George Brent 

and Ethel Barrymore 

Directed by Robert Siodmak 

Written by Mel Dinelli 

Based on the novel by Ethel Lina White 

MGM 


“Anything can happen in the dark,” 
the kitchen maid (Elsa Lanchester) 
chortles to Helen (McGuire) after sur- 
reptitiously swiping a bottle of brandy 
at roughly the halfway point in The Spi- 
ral Staircase. And as deliciously ironic 
as the remark may be, it does seem a tad 
unnecessary; no ghosts stalk the corridors of 
this mansion, but we know someone very 
dangerous is always very near, if just out of 
sight. 

Left mute by a childhood trauma, Helen is 
now the caregiver for Mrs. Warren (Barry- 
more), a wealthy, bedridden old woman who 
drifts in and out of lucidity seemingly at ran- 
dom, but is secretly more prescient than her 
family or servants know. She resides in the 
Warren house: a big, rambling, extravagantly 
decorated affair dominating the landscape of 
a small New England town in the early 
1900s, a town where a mysterious killer has 
been strangling young women. Each victim 
had a conspicuous imperfection - one crip- 
pled, one with a scarred face, one simple- 
minded - and Helen understandably fears she 
may be next. Throw in romantic entangle- 
ments, sibling rivalries, boozing servants, a 
lazy bulldog people keep tripping over, a 
boatload of emotional baggage and - cue the 
obligatory Dark and Stormy Night - you’ve 
pretty much got the ultimate American Goth- 
ic experience. 

Shadowy, distorted German Expression- 
ism is alive and well here too, occasionally 
giving The Spiral Staircase an anachronistic 
feel. It’s a post-World War II film which 
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" PSVCf/OMAMM: A FILM SO BEAT AMO BIZARRE THAT ORE 

Schizoid Cihema columh cam barely cohtaih it" 


by Chris Alexander 


R ecently, deep within the Rue Morgue 
House of Horror, Indie Terrorfest 
columnist and fellow Rue Morgue 
Radio critic Stuart Andrews and I 
were cutting our newest review for 
the weekly online radio program. It was late and 
we had donned our velvet smoking jackets and 
silk ascots. We were sitting back in easy chairs, 
smoking Cubans (the cigars, not the people), 
sipping scotch and having a stately moment of 
chill. We even hired two large basset hounds 
(they work cheap) to lay at our feet by the 
- crackling fire. In such a mellow frame, Mr. 
Andrews - known universally for his sneering 
contempt for the B-movies I adore and all they 
stand for - let slip his affinity for a certain early 
70s UK zombie biker shocker called Psycho- 
mania. 

“ PSYCHOMANIA\” I screamed, leaping up and 
spilling my drink on the sweatshop hound’s ass, 
“I simply adore that motion picture!” 

I was wild-eyed with inspiration. Clearly my 
next Schizoid mission would be to champion 
Don Sharp’s incredible, influential, post-mod UK 
mind-twister Psychomania... or die trying. 
Badass Nicky Henson ( The Witchfinder General) 
plays Tom, the preening, jarrogant leader of an 
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occult-obsessed London-based biker gang 
called The Living Dead. Tom, whose rich wid- 
owed mother (Beryl Reid) is a spirit-channelling 
medium, and whose butler (George Sanders) 
may or may not be Satan, is totally infatuated 
with suicide and concepts of returning from the 
grave. Seems his old man once went a prowlin’ 
on the dark side looking for the secrets of 
immortality and got a trap door to Hell for his 
troubles. 

With the reluctant help of Mommy and 
Jeeves, Tom tries his hand at the dangerous 
death devil game, under strict instructions that 
he must believe that he will rise again. Sure 
enough, Tom meets his maker and, naturally, 
two days later he roars back (literally: the fuck- 
er gets buried with his motorcycle!) as an icy 
Satanic ghoul on the prowl for a little of the old 
ultra-violence. One by one he brings his sneer- 
ing, shallow cronies to the other side, but his lily 
pure virgin gal pal (Mary Larkin) balks at the 
plan. Will the evil Easy Riders triumph? Will the 
power of the unplundered pussy prevail? Tune 
in and tune out, man! 

Veteran Australian director Don Sharp had 
previously wet his beak in England with Ham- 
mer Films in the 1960s. Compared to his rather 


restrained and tasteful UK genre con- 
temporaries, Sharp always seemed a 
bit of a loose cannon, someone who 
liked to play with tone and form. Wit- 
ness his absolutely head-spinning, 
unclassifiable third entry in The Fly 
series, Curse of the Fly - it’s one 
fucked-up flick. By the time 1971 hit, 
Stanley Kubrick’s controversial A 
Clockwork Orange was making head- 
lines and writer Arnaud Dusseau 
[Horror Express) opted to fuse this 
hot-button picture with the still-reso- 
nant American biker sub-genre. The 
result was the fascinating Psychomania (a.k.a. 
The Living Dead and Death Wheelers), a film so ' 
bent and bizarre that one Schizoid Cinema col- 
umn can barely contain it. 

It’s a groovy cocktail of witchcraft, black 
leather, campy mass suicides, misty graveyards, 
belching hogs, evil frogs, potent nihilism and 
slumming actors (Sanders chose taking this film 
over two months of Kraft Dinner and bananasT^ 
mixed together by Sharp’s crazed direction and 
the most delirious soundtrack of the 1970s. 
Composer John Cameron’s far-out evil fuzz gui- 
tar wailing is dark and intense; in fact the band 
Portishead have publicly claimed that Cameron’s 
score was the biggest inspiration for their signa- 
ture sound. 

Available since the dawn of home video from 
every crummy fly-by-night public domain 
imprint under the sun (it was the first VHS I ever 
bought from Interglobal video... sigh Interglobal 
- bookmark that for a future column), Psycho- 
mania has been available on DVD for years from . 
Image as part of their snazzy Euroshock collec- 
tion. No matter what you think of my admittedly 
trashy tastes, Stuart Andrews swears by the film 
so it - HEY ANDREWS! Get your daitin hands off 
that basset hound! Alexander out. I 
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IHjlj of the Edgar Allan Poe 
Collection on DVD. 

Another classic from Lurker 
Filins featuring the award 
winning stop-motion 
animated film Annabel Lee 
by George Higham; 

The Raven by Peter Bradley; 
and The Tell-Tale Heart by 
Alfonso S. Suarez (starring 
horror icon Paul Naschy). 

In keeping with Lurker Films 
other quality DVDs, Volume 1 
of the Edgar Allan Poe Collection 
is packed with extras like: a 
full-color 8 page booklet with 
articles about Poe and the col- 
lected films; featurettes; slide 
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(A&E Biography). 
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FREAK SHOW 

by Bruce Jones and Bemie Wrightson Desperado 
BILLY THE KID’S OLD TIMEY ODDITIES 
by Eric Powell and Kyle Hotz Dark Horse 
KARNEY 

by Bryan Johnson and Walter Flanagan IDW 
THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 
by Livingston, Tinnell and Farritor Speakeasy 
STRANGEHAVEN: CONSPIRACIES 
by Gary Spencer Millidge Top Shelf 
ULTIMATE FANTASTIC FOUR #21-23 
by Mark Millar and Greg Land Marvel 



C arnival freaks: love ’em or loathe ’em, 
profane ’em or pity ’em, you can’t 
deny you’re just an average guy but 
hey - who doesn’t like to look? One upcom- 
ing and two recent trade paperbacks consid- 
er the ordinarily-challenged from notably 
different (but undeniably grotesque) points 
of view. 

Of the three, Bernie Wrightson ’s Freak 
Show offers (six-fingered) hands-down the 
most giddily hideous visu- 
als, featuring stumpy, mus- 
cular bodies with twisted 
torsos and hoary heads run- 
ning the gamut from inbred 
hillbilly to sympathetic 
simian. Reprinting four 
classic ’70s collaborations 
by the master visual con- 
tortionist with infamous 
writer Bruce Jones (including a two page 
but nonetheless complete synopsis of F. W. 
Mumau’s Nosferatul), this affordably-priced 
B&W hardcover is a must for fans of EC- 
style horror. 

It’s not so surprising that 
the freaks of the title story 
turn out to have hearts of 
gold — after all, “human 
on the inside” tends to be 
the default theme for 
such tales. But writer 
Jones is no slouch, pro- 
viding a pulp-solid psy- 
chological mystery with a 
mysterious main charac- 
ter whose identity is anything but obvious. 
Wrightson masterfully deploys his horrific 
imagery in sparing doses, clearly under- 
standing the need to show less in order to 
convey more. 

Continuing the theme of freaks-as-decent- 
folk is Billy the Kid’s Old Timey Oddities 
(TPB out in January), which can only be 
described as the ultimate William Beaudine 
team-up movie — notwithstanding the fact 
that Beaudine could only dream of making 
something half this good. Written with rela- 
tive restraint by The Goon's Eric Powell 


( RM#50 ), the plot involves the notorious out- 
law signing up to be the hired gun for a trav- 
elling carnival intent on storming, believe it, 
Castle Frankenstein in order to obtain... well, 
that would be telling. But suffice to say never 
before has the astute connection between 
Frankenstein’s monster and the Golem been 
so dynamically invoked. Surprises lurk 
around every madcap corner, and each chap- 


ter’s conclusion - the story was originally 
published as a four-issue mini - involves a 
suitably gripping cliffhanger. Best yet, Pow- 
ell never tries to redeem the Kid, even if he 
does have him commit a (debatably) selfless 
act in the conclusion. Artist Kyle Hotz has a 
keen sense for action; while he’s not yet the 
George Perez of horror, he nonetheless man- 
ages to execute the book’s many multiple-fig- 
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ure fight scenes with eye-popping, page-turn- 
ing momentum. And if his freaks are a little 
cartoony and over-the-top in terms of looks, 
well, didn’t you read the plot synopsis? 

Not faring quite as well as the previous two 
books but still worth a gawk is Karney , which 
earns points for having the guts to portray its 
freaks as outright monsters. Othello’s Caval- 
cade of Oddities is comprised of typical freak 
show fodder (to wit: the bearded lady, con- 
joined twins); thing is, the members of this 
group of itinerant outcasts are also thieves, 
murderers, rapists and 
- why not? — canni- | 
bals. The story occurs I 
in what we quickly 
learn is just the latest | 
small town about to be 
besieged by the show, 
and wastes no time in 
setting its terrible, 
inevitable events in 
motion. 

From disgusting start 
to disgusting finish, 

Karney is all about 
depravity, and if the end- 
ing is marginally happy 
because the townspeople 
do manage to fend off the 
onslaught, it’s still an 
ugly, pyrrhic victory. So, what’s not to like? 
The story itself is (in)decent enough. (It’s 
probably the kind of thing that Rob Zombie 
would be capable of doing if he’d stop playing 
spot-the-influence.) 

It’s just that the art is pedestrian, which 
works for a human drama ( Y: The Last Man , 
for example) but becomes an absolute let- 
down for an inhuman one. Granted, penciller 
Walt Flanagan’s character designs are good 
particularly Rodale, the limbless torso. But 
while his sequencing is functional, it’s never 
compelling, and fails to command attention. 
When a plot-boiler like this one really starts 
to rage the visuals should go to hell too, no? 
Alas, there are plenty more disturbing sights 
than mere blood (albeit by the bucketful), and 
this book should have been one of ’em. 


For oW-WorM horror of the finest calibre, 
dig no deeper than The Living and the Dead , 
a gripping Gothic adventure where both mys- 
tery and monstrosity lurk around every shad- 
owy comer. Gaunt, grey-toned art by Micah 
Farritor makes the atmosphere as much of a 
player as any of the characters, but what real- 
ly ratchets the suspense in this 100-plus page 
tale of a country doctor, a 
body snatcher and a mad sci- 
entist - all of them the same 
tortured man - is the ethical 
dilemma underlying its mor- 
bid circumstances. If the evil 
that men do indeed lives after 
them, can tainted knowledge 
nonetheless be used to affect 
true good in the present? 
And if so, at what point is the 
human cost too great? Lest 
this heavy-handed review 
make your brain hurt, zom- 
bie boy, groan not: Todd 
Livingston and Robert Tin- 
nell, the writing team that 
brought us The Black Forest 
and The Wicked West, 
remain in fine form here. TLatD is without 
doubt an all-out action tale with horror trap- 
pings - and traps, from the grand 
(Guignol) to the grave (digging). 

But besides just raising the dead, 
it raises some very good ques- 
tions. 

ft’s taken five years to deliver 
six installments of Strangehaven , 
but writer/artist Gary Spencer 
Millidge understands that you 
simply can’t rush a good cabal. 

The series’ third TPB, Conspira- 
cies, collects issues 13-18 of the 
British comic book equivalent of 
Twin Peaks, and it’s been well 
worth the wait. Trapped in the 
titular town that exists off the 


map - and, despite the best of efforts, without 
an exit ramp - Alex Hunter has resigned him- 
self to the idea of living there harmoniously, 
perhaps eternally. But nothing is easy in 
Strangehaven, and that includes surrendering. 
From white witches to 
black magicians, from 
tampered brakes to time- 
travelling bombers, from 
fraternizing with the 
locals to local fratricide, 
this book never takes a 
break, despite the fact 
that its chapters last, on 
average, no more than 
three pages. To the top- 
notch plotting and 
characterization, add 
superb art that is equal 
parts photo-real and psychedelic (another 
astounding accomplishment, given that it’s a 
B&W book!). The result is a perfect, para- 
noid, dystopian horror that deserves to be 
every bit as successful as the aforementioned 
Y: The Last Man. 

Britain's most brazen bullshitter (as in, 
writer) Mark Millar recently handed in two 
standout superhero horror stories for the 
House of Ideas (as in, Marvel). The 
“Crossover” arc in issues #21-23 of Ultimate 
Fantastic Four features a Millar staple: alter- 
nate reality versions of beloved capes ’n’ 
tighters. The difference 
this time is that the 
breach world discovered 
by Reed Richards is 
nothing short of the Mar- 
vel Universe crossed 
with 28 Days Later. Jaw- 
dropping Photoshop 
work by Greg Land 
makes the zombie action 
about as true-to-life as 
you can imagine. (And 
you haven’t seen anything 
until you’ve seen the Hun- 
gry Hungry Hulk.) 
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The Rin<£ companion 

Denis Meikle 

Titan Books 

My first viewing of Ringii did not impress 
me. 1 found the Hideo Nakata-helmed movie 
slow and hard to follow, although the ending, 
admittedly, was unsettling and potentially 
iconic. Despite its flaws, it stayed with me, 
itching the same reptilian lobe of my brain 
that The Exorcist had so many years earlier. 
Ringii was disturbing but not in any way I was 
used to. 

Called The Ring in the West and based on 
the novel by author Koji Suzuki ( RM#33 ), 
Ringii was the talk of the horror community 
around the turn of the millennium. Some 
even said it would usher in a new wave of hor- 
ror films that would wipe away the then-cur- 
rent trend of insincere, self-referential fright 
flicks inspired by Scream's success. And it 
did, although inevitably, it gave birth to its 
own cliche: the vengeful female ghost with 
long black hair. 

As Denis Meikle points out in The Ring 
Companion , a comprehensive and entertain- 
ing look at the origins and influence of the 
Ring phenomenon, the now-iconic image of 
the vengeful Sadako, in fact, has deep roots in 
both Japanese literature and cinema. She may 
have become a cliche in the West but the 
Sadako figure is a tradition in the East. 

But Ring and its many spinoffs are not the 


products of purely Japanese imaginations. 
Meikle traces the push and pull of American, 
British and Asian cinema and literature on 
Suzuki’s book and Nakata’s film. There is the 
work of early 20th century British writers 
M.R. James and Patrick Lafcardio Hearn, 
whose stories introduced a spectre who 
could wreak havoc on this plane of existence, 
the Japanese respect and fear of the sea, the 
Buddhist yurei (mostly female ghosts who 
take vengeance upon those who wronged 
them in life), and homegrown films like 
Kwaidan (1964) and Onibaba (1964). 

The Ring Companion will satisfy com- 
pletists as it reviews in detail all aspects of 
the Ring universe, from films (cinema and 
TV) and miniseries to books and manga. Far 
from being an uncritical fan, Meikle has no 
compunction about tearing apart the worst 
parts of Ring-dom, with Nakata’s ill-advised 
American debut, The Ring Two, receiving the 
most virulent criticism. Even if you’re sick of 
second-rate J-horror, The Ring Companion 
does a great job of bringing the whole phe- 
nomenon, so to speak, full circle. 

Sean Plummer 

Mensploitation cinema 

Doyle Greene 

Mcfarland 

Such are the times that people are now 
writing books where the collective works of 
genius filmmaker/surrealist Luis Bunuel ( Un 


chien andalou. Discreet Charm of the Bour- 
geoisie) are being compared to a series of 
films starring barrel-chested masked 
wrestler El Santo. In Doyle Greene’s Mexs- 
ploitation Cinema, the author does indeed 
make an outlandish attempt to whisper the 
names of both the master Spanish cinema 
slinger and the silver-cowled clothesline 
cruncher in the same breath, but before you 
dismiss him as completely loco, read on. 

Greene has taken his love for the Mexican 
horror, wrestling and ape man movies and 
used them as a springboard to examine Mex- 
ican politics, religion and pop culture from 
1957 through to 1977. Divided into three 
sections, the first is a brief overview of the 
political climate of the 1950s which led to 
the bizarre infusion of lucha libre and classic 
monster mashes, including their troublesome 
export to American shores. The second 
accomplishes the unthinkable, convincingly 
arguing that these films (most of which fea- 
ture a shirtless Santo, Blue Demon et al. 
bouncing werewolves and vampires off the 
ropes) can be viewed as indictments and 
reflections on Mexican society. The third 
section, thankfully, gets to the in-depth dis- 
cussions and analyses of the movies them- 
selves, including essays on the massively 
weird classic The Brainiac and my personal 
favourite Mexi-horror Night of the Bloody 
Apes - a film made more endearing because 
there’s only one half-breed blood-hungry 
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VAMPIRE HUNTER D 

Hideyuki Kikuchi 

DH Press 

Finally translated from 
Japanese, the novel 
that inspired the classic 
1985 anime Vampire 
Hunter D reveals the 
complete tale of its 
half-human, half-vam- 
pire protagonist. More 
expansive than the film, this masterfully-narrated 
blend of epic fantasy, horror and romance is undeni- 
ably gripping. 

Heather Adler 

DELEUZE AND HORROR HLM 

Anna Powell 

Edinburgh University 
Press 

When a book’s introduc- 
tion contains a sentence 
like “As psychoanalytic 
lack and alienation had 
formed the wallpaper of 
my thoughts, so elan 
vital and existential 
affirmation have come 
to permeate my wider 
outlook," readers know they’re deep in Film Theory 
territory. While Powell promises to outline a more 
inclusive model for analyzing horror films, those 
without at least an MA in film studies will probably 
have trouble getting past the third page. 

James Grainger 

THE ABANDONED 

Douglas Clegg 

Leisure Books 
In Clegg’s latest Harrow 
novel, a disturbing ritual 
involving a dead boy caus- 
es Harrow House to “open" 
again and leak its demen- 
tia into the world. Most go 
crackers in the nastiest, 
bloodiest way, while those 
who are relatively immune to Harrow’s touch try to 
shut down its supernatural malevolence. Fast- 
paced, creepy, and thoroughly enjoyable. 

Sandra Kasturi 
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I Sexploitation Cinema: By far the best of the Mexihorror tomes. 


simian killer and he’s a freaking gorilla! 

There are a glut of Mexican horror tomes 
available but this is by far the best of the loopy 
lot. There’s no question that Greene has all of 
his facts straight and he’s done his research on 
Mexican culture, but it’s his passion for the 
sub-genre that really shines through. This is 
not only a great read but a completely serious 
intellectualization by a very perceptive and 
persuasive fanboy. That said, even though 1 
can buy Greene’s argument that one day Santo 
v,S'. the Vampire Women will be viewed on par 
with Whale’s Bride of Frankenstein, I’m still 
not sure that Robot vs. The Aztec Mummy is 
working on the same level as That Obscure 
Object of Desire. Maybe that’s just me. 

Chris Alexander 

a ghost in My suitcase: 
a guide to Haunted 
Travel in America 
Mitchei Whitington 

Atriad Press 

Taking a road trip across America? Want to 
hit all the hot spots with spooky pasts and a 
spectral presence? You’ll need a good guide to 
plot your path through these shadowy sites. 
Author Mitchei Whitington is a genuine ghost 
enthusiast and history bufF (he lives in a 1 60- 


year-old haunted house) who’s travelled from 
coast to coast in search of ghostly adventure. 
He reviews one spot for each of the 50 states, 
including such well-known tourist attractions 
as the Lizzie Borden Bed & Breakfast 
( RM#39 ), the Stanley Hotel in Colorado 
(where Stephen King wrote The Shining) and 
Portland’s Shanghai tunnels. Most of his 
picks are historic hotels, inns and B&Bs in 
small towns where ghosts have been wander- 
ing for hundreds of years. The problem is, he 
doesn’t make you want to actually visit any of 
them. 

Whitington’s style is friendly and casual, 
like a chatty backseat companion. His 
research is solid: the book’s strength is in its 
accounts of tragic deaths and mysterious mur- 
ders through the nefarious mining, gold rush 
and slave trading years. He reveals exactly 
which rooms to reserve for maximum ghost- 
hunting potential. But when it comes to 
describing what visitors will see - and feel - 
today, he falls dead like the Bride on the 
Stairs in Connecticut’s Lighthouse Inn. He 
spends more time discussing his restaurant 
meals than detailing what the sites look, smell 
and feel like. The conversational prose is 
amateur (he repeats himself constantly) and 
the whole book needs a good editor. 

The man also doesn’t have much luck mak- 
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Since the mid-’ 80 s, Michael Slade has made 
a trademark out of merging the traditional 
police procedural with the grotesqueries of 
modern horror. His newest book. Swastika, 
combines the real brutalities of WWII with a 
present-day serial killer thriller. 


THROUGH 


THE PAST. 

DARKL 




by Monica S. Kuebler 


R arely does the horror genre tackle the 
brutalities of WWII without adding some 
novelty spin to that devastating period 
in history (think: the S&M of the lisa films, or 
the Nazi zombies of Shock Waves). This is not 
the case, however, in Swastika, the latest psy- 
chological horror offering from Michael Slade 
(RM#36) - the world-renowned 
pseudonym of West Coast criminal 
lawyer Jay Clarke and his daughter 
Rebecca. His latest novel is a mod- 
ern-day serial killer whodunit rooted 
deep in the Third Reich that offers 
up an unflinching and only partially 
fictionalized look at the final months 
of Nazi Germany. 

“For me, writing a novel is like a 
plane taking off,” Clarke tells Rue 
Morgue. “It roars for a good dis- 
tance along a runway of solid, his- 
torjcally-accurate fact, and hope- 
fully, when the flight of fancy lifts 
into the air, the passengers go on 
believing that something substan- 
tial is still holding them up. As for the story 
itself, it’s merely a doppelganger of all those 
things that really happened. When it comes to 
i torture and Nazis, there’s no need to make it 
up." 

y Swastika, available this month from Penguin 
* I Books, opens in none other than Hitler’s bunker 
t where Streicher, a high-ranking Nazi officer, is 
f* ' -en # route with his two teenaged sons to meet 
i , i i the Fiihrer himself. The action quickly shifts to 
^•'■•.nr^ent-day Vancouver where an alleged can- 
;; r ^nfbal.is found murdered - a spike rammed 




through his eye and swastika carved into his 
forehead - while a second predator has been 
kidnapping young gay males from the city’s 
Boy’s Town. As the “Swastika” killings and 
Boy’s Town abductions continue, the Special X 
division of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(a regular star in Slade’s stories) must track 
down the psychopaths responsible and uncov- 
er why a top dog at the 
US Pentagon is willing to 
kill a Canadian law 
enforcement official to 
keep it all secret. 

“I plot each as a bull’s 
eye, as a three-ring cir- 
cus,” explains Clarke. 
“Whodunit at the centre 
to play a shell game with 
the reader, that then gets 
wrapped in psychological 
horror. Psychosis is 
defined as a ‘break with 
reality’, so I venture into 
the supernatural without 
leaving the ‘real world.’ The outer ring is police 
procedural.” 

In an unusually genuine case of “write what 
you know”, Swastika was inspired by real WWII 
flight logs that Clarke’s father had kept hidden 
behind a false wall in the family home, where 
they remained undiscovered for nearly 50 
years. 

“So there I was in the house from which my 
father had vanished when I was nine, his pilot’s 
flying log, sketches and wartime photos in my 
hands and only a hazy image of him in my 



mind,” he recalls. “So I Googled each of his 
combat missions to find out who he was from 
what he did in WWII. That’s how I uncovered 
and delved into the Nazi conspiracy at the heart 
of Swastika." 

Wartime horrors in the novel were further 
informed by Clarke's undergrad studies in WWII 
history and the subsequent Cold War, as well as 
his 1967 trip behind the Iron Curtain. 

“My trip to Russia gave me [the character] 
Colonel Boris Vlasov; my crossing into East 
Berlin time-travelled me back to the war; my 
dad’s archives led to the dirty secret behind the 
Roswell Incident - which inspired me to create 
[characters] Swastika and the Aryan, a pair of 
modern Nazi psychopaths.” 

Setting half of Swastika in 1945 meant that 
Clarke had to not only describe slave camp tor- 
tures, human experiments and cold-blooded 
executions, but also had to write from the per- 
spective of several high-ranking officers in 
Hitler’s Nazi party, including a character (Stre- 
icher) who served as a doppelganger for the 
real-life psychopath Hans Kammler, the Nazi 
engineer who increased the efficiency of the 
gas chambers and ovens at Auschwitz. 

“Psychopaths know all about lawyer-client 
privilege,” Clarke admits. “A lawyer can’t break 
the confidence of what he’s told, so a lawyer 
becomes a confessor for psychos to bare their 
souls. That experience taught me how psy- 
chopaths think, so all I had to do for Swastika 
was dress my characters up in the uniform of 
Himmler’s Black Corps.” 

For a visual log of Clarke’s WWII research and 
more info about Slade, visit: specialx.net. % 
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The Halloween Tree 
Ray Bradbury 

Gauntlet Press 


Halloween is Ray Bradbury ’$ holiday. And for all those for whom 
Halloween is like Christmas. Bradbury (RM#32) is Santa Claus, a 
jolly old elf who delivers autumn-coloured gifts of the dark fantas- 
tic. Their Christmas tree is The Halloween Tree, from whose 
gnarled black branches hang glowing, grinning jack-o-lanterns. 

Few authors have been able to translate their work effectively 

from one media to the next. What -i 

works in a novel frequently falls ” J , • 1 

flat on the screen, and vice- I / ; I 

versa. Bradbury is a rare excep- I ^ 1 

tion; there is a primal purity to his I r — P i 

ideas that transcends medium to I 

the point that sometimes even lie ! \ 

can’t contain them, in a single I gfi#; 

form. The Halloween Tree is the \ ■■■'■ ■" ' *■ - 

perfect example: it began life as a | 

short story, never . completed j »' -;%f& V 

because Bradbury was quickly U \ - * * 

compelled to transform, it into a . I ' ?** 

powerful and evocative painting (a ’ 

reproduction .of which serves as the. — : r 

cover to this new definitive edition). 

The tale introduces a group of young boys on a trick-or-treat 
expedition to the haunted house of the terrifying and mysterious 
Carapace Clavicle Moundshroud and their quest to save their sick- 
ly, friend Joe Pipkin ("the greatest, boy in the world", and one of 
Bradbury's most, powerfully archetypal characters) that ultimately 
uncovers the origins of Halloween itself. This mercurial notion 
would take form as an unproduced feature-length animated script 
(ushered into existence at the urging of animation legend Chuck 
Jones), a novel-in-progress that would eventually mutate into its 
final young adult format,- and finally ah animated television special 
produced by Hanna-Barbera in 1993. 

Gauntlet Press’ nevy edition collects the many variant branches 
of The Halloween Tree into one impressive volume, including repro- 
ductions of Bradbury’s original typewritten manuscript pages 
(complete with, handwritten revisions and notes), correspondence 
and a wealth of ancillary material. The exhaustively-detailed com- 
parison of revisions' is probably of interest only to the most serious 
Bradbury scholars, but the centrepiece of the book, the preferred 
text version .of the novella makes it vital to any citizen of the Octo- 
ber Country. 

Joseph O’Brien 


ing contact with spirits himself. (Too many reviews end with “you might 
not see anything, but the food’s good.”) He also doesn’t review enough of 
the ghost tours offered at most places, and when his wife encounters a 
mean-spirited presence in Wyoming’s Irma Hotel, she freaks out. Granted, 
this probably reflects the actual chances of an encounter when visiting a 
place for just one day, but the book needs more stories like the rapping 
headboard at the Crescent Hotel in Eureka Springs, Arkansas. As it is, A 
Ghost In My Suitcase is a good road map but a lousy read. 

Liisa Ladouceur 

strange Bedfellows 
Jeff Gelb and Michael Garrett, Eds. 

Kensington Horror 

What is erotic horror? Well, the combination of those two words suggests 
something that is as sexy as it is unsettling. Erotic horror may, in fact, be 
the most difficult horror lit sub-genre to create in for that very reason. But 
it has also become one of the most popular, evidenced by the continued 
success of the Hot Blood books. Strange Bedfellows marks the twelfth out- 
ing in this series of themed anthologies, despite its adoption of a new name. 

Though the collection’s intro primes readers to expect “to find out just 
how hot Hot Blood can get”, those whose loins have been roused by this 
promise may find themselves sorely disappointed. What editors Gelb and 
Garrett have done here is pieced together a competent collection of sex- 
themed stories, but sex and even sexual desire is not by default erotic, and 
this is the book’s single biggest downfall. 

The tales that do deliver the desired intensity are oddly mish-mashed 
between stories of sex crimes (including a sexual but unsexy whodunit 
involving a pair of Siamese twins, and a drawn-out 26-page ramble about 
an ex- Vietnam combat photographer/would-be 
serial killer lusting over a woman during a jun- 
gle expedition) and heartache. The latter 
includes a con man duped by his prison bunk- 
mate, now forced to spend the rest of his free 
life in the putrid home of a middle-aged female 
psychopath, and the engaging but also not quite 
suitable — Desire — about a retired cop unable 
to dismiss a string of murders purportedly 
caused by sex dolls sprung to life. 

However, what does work in Strange Bedfel- 
lows almost makes the rest worth slogging 
through: Lonn Friend’s Thirty Minutes 
explores the darkest side of a West Hollywood 
rub ’n’ tug; Michael Laimo’s Dance: The 
Devil’s Orgasm posits how the end of the world might 
begin in a strip club; Christa Faust’s Tighter elevates bondage to a delicious 
new level; and Elle Frazier’s Strip Search expertly weaves lust and betray- 
al into the sweetest revenge. Other highlights come courtesy of Graham 
Masterton, Micheal Garrett, and Catherine Dain, while Abbie Bernstein 
and Marv Wolfman offer up quality if not quite “erotic” tales. 

Though there’s much to like here, there’s also no denying that Stixmge 
Bedfellows feels uneven and misguided, making it a well-intentioned erot- 
ic horror collection that can’t quite sustain the mood from foreplay through 
to climax. 

Monica S. Kuebler 
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Haunted Mansion #1 begins a bi-monthly 
anthology comic book exploration of everyone’s favorite 
Haunted Mansion. Featuring stories inspird by the classic 
Disney attraction. Cover by Roman Dirge, 

Stories by Dirge, Jon “Bean” Hastings, 

Darren Frydendall, Serena Valentino and many more. 

$2.95 • Shipping in October 2005 
Ask your favorite comic book store to save you a copy! 


vvww.slgpublishiiig.com sis 

Haunted Mansion is ™ & © 2005 Disney Enterprises Incorporated. All Rights Reserved 
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Body Worlds 2: The 


Anatomical Exhibition of Real Human Bodies 

Toronto, Ontario 


important for viewers to recognize that it’s about 
us, not them, that “they were as we are, and as 
they are so shall we be.” 

Body Worlds 2 expands on the themes estab- 
lished in von Hagens’ original Body Worlds exhib- 
it (currently running in Philadelphia) featuring 
some dramatically posed corpses inspired by 
Renaissance artworks: his famed piece The Run- 
ner, with all its muscles stripped from the bones 
and extended like ribbons in the wind, was mod- 
eled after a sculpture by Umberto Boccioni. This 
second series places more emphasis on natural 
human activity but retains the main outline of 
body parts and internal organs, whole plastinat- 
ed corpses and animals arranged by bodily func- 
tion. 

Upon entering Body Worlds, you face a long 
corridor filled with glass cases housing parts of 
the locomotive system: bones, muscles and 
joints are displayed. At the end you encounter the 
first corpse: a skeleton with an outstretched 
hand. (Like most of the bodies, he is out in the 
open, but touching is verboten.) So far, it’s not 
unlike a museum or high school science class, as 
though easing visitors in slowly. 

Around the comer in the nervous system sec- 
tion, things start to get freakier: fourteen brain 
segments sliced potato chip thin are framed on 
the wall, beyond which are the bodies. Our friend 
The Ponderer is here, and what looks like a cou- 
ple with child. It’s actually one corpse separated 
into two plastinates: one displays the skeleton, 
the other the muscular system, standing side by 
side. A child’s skeleton, its head too big for its 
body, holds onto them with a bony hand. The 
skateboarder on the Body Worlds 2 posters is 
caught upside down in flight. His glute muscles 
are flapped open providing “unusual insight into 
the buttock region.” His skull has been opened 
and half his brain removed, but von Hagens left 
the skin of his eyebrows, nose and lips, suppos- 


1 am staring into a dead man’s eyes. And his 
brain. He’s just sitting there, without any 
skin, part of his cranium removed, his entire 
musculoskeletal anatomy exposed, the nervous 
system visible like a complex circuit of red tele- 
phone wires. On a small card is his name: The 
Ponderer. Across the gallery hangs another, a 
man whose body has been sagitally sliced into 
thick slabs and separated, revealing cross-sec- 
tions of his heart, his blackened lungs and 
absolutely everything else that once ticked and 
gurgled inside his body. 

There is no blood. No smell of decay or 
formaldehyde. The bodies are not bloated and 
grey but smooth, svelte and practically 
translucent Yet they are not props. 

These grim specimens are part of 
Body Worlds 2, a controversial tour- 
ing exhibit of 25 cadavers and over 
200 body parts, currently on display 
at the Ontario Science Centre in Toron- 
to. Billed as a “once-in-a-lifetime 
chance to see and understand our 
own physiology and health” 

Body Worlds is also an 
opportunity to examine 
flayed and filleted 
corpses and consider 
their merit as sculp- 
tures. For no matter 
what the genuine sci- 
entific import of Body 
Worlds, it is also com- 
mercial entertainment 
and public art. 

The bodies are the 
work of German doctor 
Gunther von Hagens. In 
1977, von Hagens devel- 
oped a complicated and 
expensive preservation 
process he calls plastina- 
tion, which replaces the 
fluids and soluble fats in 


tissue with plastic, which, before completely 
hardening, allows the body to be shaped into, 
say, a man throwing a javelin. Since he began 
exhibiting his results in 1995, he claims over fif- 
teen million people have paid to see them. Dr. 
von Hagens has been labeled a modern-day “Dr. 
Frankenstein” by detractors who consider plasti- 
nated bodies a blasphemous freak show. He’s 
been accused of displaying executed prisoners 
without their families’ consent (a charge he has 
successfully refuted) and Munich tried to ban his 
show for contravening “Bavarian burial cus- 
toms.” He is infamous not for any actual wrong- 
doing, but for being a medical maverick who 
plays with the dead, undaunted by religious 
sensibilities or political correctness, and 
who does it all wearing a rather dandy 
black hat. In an era when gory plastic 
surgery makes for hit television, when 
pornography features extreme close- 
ups of our most intimate body parts, 
when medical technology can see deep 
into us while we are living, there are still 
people arguing about the “digni- 
ty" of the human corpse. 

The day Rue Morgue pre- 
viewed Body Worlds 2, Dr. von 
Hagens was in attendance. 
He defended his work with 
straightforward exuberance, 
explaining how each body on 
exhibit was one of 6,500 
donors who have signed up to 
be piastinated after death. 
Yes, he knew some of them 
in life. He has even piasti- 
nated his best friend. But 
the displays shall 
remain anony- 
mous, for it is 
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edly to give a more human look but instead it 
looks like a creepy Halloween mask. 

Downstairs the exhibit opens up into a bright- 
ly lit space filled with the most spectacular spec- 
imens, including a huge camel. A female body 
bent backwards in a yoga pose has her nipples 
reattached at full attention. Another woman 
whose back has been sliced open and spread 
out like wings is called The Angel. Bits and 
pieces of the massive Expanded Man hang on 
wires like some unfathomable Hellraiser prop. 

Along the wall, a series of glass cases con- 
taining bright red body parts injected with dyed 
plastic reveal the configurations of blood ves- 
sels. The complex network of fine, fragile lines 
that pump blood to the hands and the eyes, is 
mesmerizing and beautiful. 

One of the goals of Body Worlds 2 is to high- 
light the damage humans do to their bodies. 
Rows of glass showcases are filled with organs, 
healthy beside the diseased. A blackened smok- 
er’s lung. Ovaries covered with cancer. In Suicide 
By Obesity, slices of a 300-pound man reveal 
how fat tissues squeezed his vital organs to 
death. We may never be impregnated by aliens, 
but there still are deadly, foreign creatures grow- 
ing inside many of us. (I booked a physical the 
next day.) 

Every internal organ and body part can be 
seen here: the larynx, the genitals, even a foetus 
inside a dead woman’s womb. Hanging about 
are banners featuring Dr. von Hagens' remarks 
about “beauty beneath the skin” and bodies 
“frozen in time between death and decay” 
alongside philosophical quotes from Kant to 
Shakespeare - and even some from the Old Tes- 
tament. There’s no question von Hagens is an 
oddball, who considers himself a sort of 21st 
century Da Vinci. He signs and dates his whole 
body plastinates, allegedly for copyright purpos- 
es, but the way he has designed their poses, and 
selectively reattached lips, navels and facial hair 
to the skinned cadavers does seem mischie- 
vous. 

Body Worlds 2 is presented as an educational 
anatomical experience but it is also a provoca- 
tive, unsettling exhibit that forces viewers to 
contemplate their lifestyles, their mortality, and 
to face the ultimate fears of what lies beneath, 
and beyond, our fragile shells. With it, Dr. von 



Hagens has blurred the lines between science 
and art and proved without a doubt that we are 
all prettier on the inside. 

Body Worlds 2 runs at the Ontario Science 
Centre until February 26, 2006, 10am to 5pm, 


with expanded evening hours Thursday through 
Saturday. Admission is $20 or $25 CDN including 
Science Centre, less for children and groups of 
twenty or more. 4 16-696- 1000 for info, or ontar- 
iosciencecentre.com and bodyworlds.com. * 
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Chock full of gory goodness, a long-lost splatter classic 
full of familiar faces is finally available uncut on DVD. 


The body count in Scott Spiegel's Intruder includes a hooked Sam Raimi (left). 


INTRUDER (1989) 

Starring Elizabeth Cox, Renee Estevez 

and Dan Hicks 

Directed by Scott Spiegel 

Written by Scott Spiegel and Lawrence Bender 

Wizard Entertainment 

The ’80s went down in horror history as the 
decade of the American slasher film. In the 
beginning, the slasher genre was defined by 
grimy classics like Maniac (1 980) and Nightmare 
(1981), low-budget independent films that were 
critically reviled for their twisted sexuality and 
graphic gore, but did solid 
rental business in the then- 
burgeoning home video mar- 
ket. Hollywood was quick to 
jump on the slasher bandwag- 
on; Paramount had Friday the 
13th (1980); Universal resur- 
rected Michael Meyers for Hal- 
loween II ( 1981); New Line had 
A Nightmare on Elm Street 
(1984). The Motion Picture 
Association of America gutted 
the genre with their 
tion system, and a glut of point- 
less sequels and goofy one-offs drove this once- 
mighty splatter sub-genre into derivative, formu- 
laic redundancy by the end of the decade. This 
industry miasma all but swallowed up Scott 
Spiegel’s Intruder. 

Spiegel made Super-8 films with childhood 


friends Bruce Campbell and the Raimi brothers, 
Sam and Ted, before a little film called The Evil 
Dead became a cult classic. Spiegel also wrote 
Josh Becker’s Thou Shalt Not Kill... Except 
(1 985), co-wrote Evil Dead 2: Dead By Dawn with 
Sam Raimi, and appeared in The Dead Next Door 
(1988) before directinq his first film, Intruder 
(1989). 

“It was a cheap way to go,” Spiegel tells Rue 
Morgue about his debut. “We only had a total of 
$1 30,000 for the entire film - start to finish - and 
just two weeks to shoot it in. We had to have a 
self-contained film with a small cast that 
had limited special effects, so deciding 
upon a slasher flick was a no-brainer.” 

Make no mistake; Intruder is about as 
formulaic as it gets. The plot sets up a 
group of supermarket employees to be 
slaughtered in increasingly outrageous 
manners. But it’s Spiegel's directorial 
verve (he places the camera in a shop- 
ping cart, bottom of a garbage can, 
and in the most jaw-dropping shot, 
inside a rotary dial telephone!), the 
cameos and the splat-terrific set 
pieces, provided by future KNB EFX 
Group legends Bob Kurtzman, Greg Nicotero 
and Howard Berger, that made this film a lost 
slasher classic. At least until Charles Band 
brought back the long-defunct Wizard imprint for 
a new line of DVD releases including the bare- 
bones, full-frame, budget-priced release of 
Intruder. 


“Upon watching it recently I can’t believe how 
bloody the film is,” he says of the DVD reissue. 
“Excluding the ladies’ hair styles I think this little 
no-budgeter has held up fairly well. Blood and 
gore never go out of style!” 

Of course, the novelty of seeing Spider-Man 
director Sam Raimi hanging from a meat hook 
through his jaw, and his brother’s dismembered 
body rattling apart on a conveyor belt, is price- 
less. The gore effects are outstanding, including 
a twelve-minute killing spree featuring a head 
mashed in a trash compactor, and another 
bisected by a butcher’s band saw. The late Emil 
Sitka, the last official member of The Three 
Stooges, also appears as a grumpy old customer. 
Alvy Moore and Tom Lester - character actors 
best known for their work on the sunny TV series 
Green Acres - turn up as charmingly inept cops, 
Spiegel himself appears as a bread salesman, 
and Bruce Campbell shows up near the end as 
another cop. 

Intruder was originally released on home video 
by Paramount, shorn of five minutes of its most 
explicit gore. “Oh, the pain, the pain... Whatcha 
gonna do?” Spiegel laments. “The trade-off was 
that Paramount cut out most of the gore but put 
their cool logo at the start of the film. Obviously 
I’d rather they left the gore in and taken the logo 
out. The gore the merrier I always say - sorry for 
the bad Forry Ackerman pun there.” ^ 
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GERMANY / 1974 
dir. Joe Sarno 




WOMENS PRISON MASSACRE 
ITALY / 1983 
dir. Bruno Mattei 


SATAN'S BLACK WEDDING 
CRIMINALLY INSANE 
USA / 1975 
dir. Nick Philips 


Thousands of Possibilities 
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SIGHGO.COM 
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& MORE HORROR. 
GOTHIC. OCCULT. 
H.P. LOVECRAFT 
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Here is the creepy soundtrack to Cannibal Holocaust - Ruggero Deodato's 
bloody, eye-gouging deathfest from 1980. The soundtrack houses a myriad 
of interesting styles-from gentle acoustic melodies to over-the-top synth 
excursions and even lounge and jazz influenced tracks. There is a 
certain moog sound repeated through the CD that will eventually get under 
your skin like a school of leeches in the amazon. There is a full range of 
styles and arrangements which take you a sanguine jungle journey of 
emotions... Come hack. ...to CANNIBAL HOLOCAUST! Released in an 
excellent tiigipak! 

Pricing: - 1 

Price: 512 (U.SA/Canada) - S14 (World) 


\vmy.reestream.org 


% W Original 
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H0RR0RP0PS Pop/Psvctiobilly 
Bring It On! 

Hellcat Records 

One look at the cover for the new 
HorrorPops album - featuring 
singer Patricia Day wearing a 
straitjacket skirt while seductive- 
ly “smashing" her Photoshopped 
upright bass - and you wonder if 
they outta change their name to 
The Corn Pops. Image aside, 
though, there’s less “horror” and 
more pop on their second album 
(the first since adding Tiger 
Army's Geoff Kresge). Neverthe- 
less, their psychobilly-lite sound 
swings and swaggers on infec- 
tious tracks like the lead-off 
Freaks In Uniform, the haunting 
surf-tinged Hit ‘N’ Run, and 
Undefeated, which thrives on 
Day’s Gwen Stefani-like growl. 
Thankfully, horror rears its head 
on the super-catchy Walk Like A 
Zombie, which asks, “Do you 
wanna go down to the ceme- 
tery?” Sure, just leave the plastic 
fangs at home. DA *£1=1/2 



THE CREEPNIKS Surf/Psychobilly 
Graveyard Shindig 

Gravewax Records 

I know what you’re thinking, here 
we go with Misfits clone #138, 


right? Mercifully this is not the 
case as The Creepniks play a form 
of slow, haunting, drippy surf and 
dark spaghetti twang on Grave- 
yard Shindig. Unmercifully, the 
singer sounds like a drooling 90- 
year-old performing fellatio on 
Lux Interior of The Cramps. Why 
anyone would allow this guy near 
a microphone is beyond me, but 
these “vocals" take a potentially 
spooky instrumental album and 
turn it into some kind of uninten- 
tional joke. We could go into the 
horror comic artwork, monster 
mash lyrics, and the band’s fic- 
tional origin story, but there’s no 
point in spending any more time 
on this disaster. AL DOA 



CONCOMBRE ZOMBI Psychobilly 
Daylight Comes 

Psychobilly US 

Translated from Latin, Concombre 
Zombi means “zombie cucum- 
ber”, an actual species of plant 
that legend says was used by 
witch doctors to create zombies. 
The band, featuring Mark Canepa 
of California psychos Hayride To 
Hell, isn’t quite good enough to 
have this effect on listeners, but 
their full-length debut still takes 
psychobilly for a dark and inter- 
esting spin. Opening track The 
Ripper is adrenaline-fuelled, 
recalling early hardcore punk, 
then tracks like Haunted Heart 
cool things down with a quiet (for 
psychobilly) gothic effect. But 
despite its myriad of influences 
and themes, the album gets dull 


rather quick, mostly because none 
of songs really stand out. It’s a 
black-hearted journey, but a little 
more excitement is needed for 
Daylight Comes to be worth your 
stolen dough. AL £££ 



ANTHRAX Metal 

Anthrology: No Hit Wonders 
(1985-1991) 

Island Records/Universal Music 
A lot of metal bands tirelessly cel- 
ebrate violence and atrocity, but 
Anthrax has always exposed real- 
life horrors from the holocaust 


(The Enemy) to the genocide of 
North America’s native population 
(Indians). Anthrology is a chronol- 
ogy of 30 band favourites that 
serves as a “best of" from their 
breakthrough album Spreading 
the Disease to Attack of the Killer 
B’s (effectively their best years). 
Notable inclusions are A Skeleton 
In The Closet and Among The Liv- 
ing - based on Stephen King’s 
stories Apt Pupil and The Stand, 
respectively (the Among the Liv- 
ing album cover even features 
Randall Flagg from The Stand). 
This two-disc set celebrates their 
most popular tunes so, sadly, 
there are no selections from their 
debut, Fist Full of Metal, and per- 
sonal fave A.D.I./Horror Of It All - 
featured on the Return of the Liv- 
ing Dead 2 soundtrack - is also 
missing. Recommended for those 
who aren’t already rabid, infected 
fans. JV ®£ 



CRYPTICUS Metal 

Dedicated To the Impure 

Razorback Records 

Like Obituary before them, Crypticus 
pay ode to the Lovecraftian occult 
through a bone-shredding bevy of 
thrash, death metal, and grindcore 
destruction. From the cover artwork by 
horror artist Allen K. (Gore Shriek 
comics) to the creepy keyboard work on 
Echoes Of The Macabre, to the back 
cover quote taken from Lovecraft’s The Outsider, Dedicated To the 
Impure is horror metal fandom at its dorkiest and best (plus the band 
used to be called Anthropophagus). Despite the Lovecraft worship, 
Crypticus isn’t just some pretentious heavy metal outfit that played 
too much Call of Cthulhu in high school. This album is fun, and if your 
meaning of fun includes catchy death metal about mad scientists, 
gory death and the occult, then this is for you. AL ££££1/2 
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GOOD TO SEE YOO AGAIN ALICE COOPER (19741 

Directed by Joe Gannon 

Shout! Factory 

The idea behind Cooper's phenomenally successful 1 973 Billon Dollar 
Babies album was to “exploit the idea that everyone has sick perver- 
sions", and to that end, Alice loaded it with themes of reverse rape 
(Raped And Freezin’), gender-bend- 
ing (Mary Ann) and necrophilia (I 
Love The Dead). Funny then that this 
1974 release created around that 
album’s accompanying tour (narra- 
tive-wise) doesn’t contain a shred 
of anything dark; perverted, or dis- 
gusting. Spliced between live 
footage of thirteen Cooper classics 
including Sick Things, Dead Babies 
and the previously mentioned odes 
to sex and death, is a virtually 
incomprehensible in-joke film 
called Good To See You Again Alice 
Cooper about a movie director 
chasing the band after they ruin a 
Hollywood Bowl-style Alice Coop- 
er show. It plays out like Monty Python meets The Monkees and is sev- 
eral degrees worse than Kiss Meets the Phantom of the Park. In the DVD 
commentary, old Coop seems to agree, describing the affair as perhaps 
the dumbest movie ever. The live footage, however, is nothing short of 
amazing for fans of classic blood-and-guts Alice. For those of us too 
young to have ever witnessed the original band live, the guillotines, 
baby killing, and whacked-out surrealism of these performances is 
probably the next best thing to being there. AL ®® ® 

ALICE COOPER Rock 

Dirty Diamonds 

New West Records 

On the surface Dirty Diamonds is a 
return to the platforms and bell- 
bottoms Southern glam metal 
sound that predated Cooper’s 
emergence in the ’80s as a bona 
fide shock-rock Godzilla. What Love 
it to Death might have sounded like 
if recorded during Cooper’s Hey Stoopid period (emphasis on 
“stoopid”), Dirty Diamonds features classic Cooper moments fucked 
up by too many puns, silly lyrics about stealing cars, and crossovers 
into hip hop (Stand, featuring Xzibit) and country (The Saga Of Jesse 
Jane, about an anal-sex-and-McDonald’s-lovin’ transvestite truck- 
er). Bluesy Southern riffing on Perfect and Sunset Babies (All Got 
Rabies) aside, Dirty Diamonds is classic Coop remixed to the point 
of banality. Why? I guess you’ll have to go ask Alice. TD ® ® 


bers of hardcore heroes Shai Halud, 
Zombie Apocalypse play dense, 
bone-crushing metalcore full of 
gore-soaked lyrics, seemingly 
carved from the autopsy table of 
Cannibal Corpse and Carcass. But 
it’s SMP that own this record, using 
their trademark Slayer-meets-’80s- 
hardcore sound - and a vocalist 
CRYPTOPSY Metal sounding like Davey Havok being 

Once Was Not chomped alive - to spit out five 

Century Media insanely catchy mosh anthems 

Pounding out their amalgamation of about living la muerte loca. Track 

death and black metal with down SMP’s A Feast For the Fallen 

unequalled ferocity, Cryptopsy ere- (RM#36j and The Hallowed and the 

ate one hell of an attack with Once Heathen (RM#41), and pick up this 

Was Not. Nailed down with extreme split - a must for lovers of heavy 

precision, each of these eleven music and fun-loving zombification. 

tracks is not only disgustingly fast, AL &&&& 
angular and capable of rupturing 
vital organs, they’re so meticulous 
you’ll find yourself in awe after the 
initial shock of the relentless attack 
becomes less cacophonous and 
more, “Fuck, this is HEAVY!” Lyrical- 
ly, singer Lord Worm is spot-on 
(when decipherable), releasing 
howling furies on Keeping The 
Cadaver Dogs Busy, The Frantic 
Pace Of Dying and album closer, 

Endless Cemetery, all of which fuel PATHS OF POSSESSION Metal 
the ravenous bleakness that is their Promises In Blood 
craft. KC Metal Blade 

Side project for Cannibal Corpse 
crooner George “Corpsegrinder” 
Fisher, Paths Of Possession is 
intended to let him “stretch out his 
vocal cords” and try some melody. 
Okay, he sounds like retread 
Entombed: not horrible, not great. 
And for whatever reason, Fisher’s 
typical blood, guts and decimation 
of the dead lyrics (i.e.The Butcher’s 
ZOMRIE APOCALYPSE/ Hardcore Bargain: “I count crushed faces in 
SEND MORE PARAMEDICS my mind/Torn bodies left behind”) 
Tales Told By Dead Men feel like the Captain Kangaroo ver- 

In At the Deep End sion of Cannibal Corpse. Thankfully, 

Records/Hell Bent Records it’s made up for with thunderous, 

Horror fans just can’t get enough of melodic guitars that are more 

the walking dead, and things are no heavy than wanky. Relaxing on the 

different in the world of hardcore, as noodly guitars, and just rippin’ out 
evidenced on Tales Told By Dead double-time thrash beats, Promises 
Men, a split from New York’s Zombie In Blood may not be anywhere near 
Apocalypse and Leeds’ Send More original, but at least it’s somewhat 
Paramedics. A side project by mem- compelling. KC 
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/ ska who lived long enough to form a rip- 
ping punkabilly band, the result might 
sound like The Independents. Spawned 
in the early ’90s from the hot sticky swamps of 
South Carolina by singer “Evil Presly” and gui- 
tarist Willy B, the band channels soulful croon- 
ing (Presly’s deep, mournful voice has earned 
early Misfits comparisons), swanky ska, ’50s 
American rock ’n’ roll, and raging punk fury to 
fuel tales of love and murder that are as morbid 
as they are romantic. 

“Those lyrics are really a product of where 
we’re from and all the bad relationships we’ve 
been through,” chuckles Presly over his cell 
phone as the band pulls into San Francisco on 
the latest leg of their non-stop touring schedule. 
“I’ve always been fascinated with the idea that 
someone could love someone so much they 
could kill them and I guess where we grew up, 
in the backwoods country, a lot of strange things 
happen. I have a farm, and there’s a guy who 
lives down the road from me and his daughter 
died when she was three. For some reason they 
buried her in the backyard, then later dug her up 
and started dressing her again.” 

The details of that story may be debatable, 
but it seems to be part of a bizarre mythology 
that the band creates for itself. Presly also 


a gig in Georgia around Halloween, where local 
kids dug up fresh bodies and propped them 
against a roadside fence, “Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre-style.” On the band’s new album, 
Eternal Bond, the theme of grave robbing looms 
larger than ever. 

“One track on the record is about a serial 
killer who kills women and takes them out to the 
swamps to bury them, but then he keeps going 
out there to visit the corpse and have sex with 
it,” Presly explains nonchalantly. “I wrote 
around the idea of a pact made between the 
killer and one of his victims, where he keeps 
going out to visit the corpse and keep her com- 
pany and then - as she starts to rot away - he 
eats her.” 

Perhaps most important to The Independents 
mystique, however, is their association with late 
NYC punk icon Joey Ramone, who became 
Presly’s close friend and a mentor to the band. 
After meeting Presly at a Ramones show, 
bassist CJ Ramone scored The Independents 
some opening slots on their Acid Eaters tour. 
Joey loved what he heard and immediately 
offered to manage the band. 

“What, were we going to say, no?” jokes Pres- 
ly. “One thing that was funny about Joey was 
that any time someone mentioned they hadn’t 


Massacre, we’d have 
to go back to his house where he had this 
killer sound system, and he’d blast it for you. 
If you hadn’t seen it, he was going to make 
time for you to see it.” 

When Joey passed away from cancer in 
2001, it was just one of a string of blows to 
the group that included having their tour van 
and $60,000 worth of equipment stolen in 
New York, and getting in a tour bus accident 
in the UK that put both band and crew mem- 
bers in the hospital. 

But like any determined ghouls, they rose 
again. And thoroughly road-tested through a 
rigorous global touring schedule that has 
seen them playing with musicians from Ran- 
cid to Ronnie Spector.The Independents have 
matured into a very distinct breed of horror- 
themed musicians. Presly maintains that 
although he remains a genuine genre film 
fanatic, he’s content to let horror simply lurk 
within his lyrics, rather than pimp ghoul the- 
atrics onstage. 

“Nowadays there are so many bands that 
put on makeup and pigeonhole themselves 
within the horror community,” he says. 
“We’ve been around for so long and toured 
with so many different bands that now we’re 
just content to be ourselves.”^ 
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HECATOMB 

Trading Card Game 

Wizards Of The Coast 


mm * ¥ 

HECATOMB 


Destruction Evader. 


Cracking a pack of Hecatomb cards is 
i like opening a Pandora's Box of the vilest 
j creatures to haunt man through leg- m 

ends, myths and our deepest, darkest 

hexagonal cards featuring a host of - 

j beautifully illustrated monsters / 

with appropriate names like / 

Primeval Larva, The Skintaker, and Lord of Sacrifices, two or more players 
(as Endbringers) battle each other in a bid to destroy worlds and reap hapless 
souls. The cards are divided into four categories: “Gods”, who are summoned to 
help destroy worlds, “Relics”, which are magical or mechanical weapons, “Fates”, 
which are curses or mishaps, and “Minions”, who are the grunts that do all of the fight- ^ 
ing. 

Though they cling desperately to the bottom of the food chain, Minions are the most 
important element of the game. This is where the transparent edges of the cards come into 
play, giving the game a 3-D feel as players lay the cards on top of one another, stitching Min- 
ions together and combining their powers and special abilities to form abominations so repulsive ^ 
you can almost feel goo dripping from the cards. 

Game play is fast and furious, as abominations implement every force of evil they can muster includ- 
ing corruption, destruction, greed and deceit. Unlike other card games, every player is in the game until 
the end, meaning that the tide can turn against you very quickly if you’re not paying attention. The first 
one to reap twenty souls is declared the winner and should take a well-deserved nap. After all, usher- 
ing in the apocalypse is tiring. 


Damned 




Mf DEVIL 

Board Game (BPG) 

Twilight Creations 


leans! 


RPG Sourcebook 

White Wolf Game Studio 


S It’s amazing how much stuff Twilight Creations I"' i , : Few cities completely embody the vampire aes- 

v = I, (Zombies!!! 1 to 4) can pack into a game, and * *' - thetic as wholly and believably as New Orleans, so 

MidEvil is no exception. Along with the dice, tiles j : , it was a logical locale for White Wolf to detail in its 

; ; : and event cards, there are six player tokens, 50 se-ies of -Otf sourcebooks for Vampire: UK 

' , human pawns and 100 skeleton warriors just ' Requiem. Here, vamp clans have divided the city 

rv, j’!, aching to rip you a new one. Set in a medieval ; into three parts where Prince Vidal rules with a 

village, game play is simple and straightforward: shaky iron fist ’ Savoy is the Lord of the French 

lay a tile, roll a die and kill, kill, kill! Two to six Quarter, and at night the Nosferatu Baron Cimitiere 

•ilfe: players battle each other in games that usually j ^ i(US233- spreads terror with his voodoo followers. Detailing 

last about an hour. Although not specifically * ^ “ t he city’s historic blend of Christian, Cajun and 

compatible with the other Zombies!!! titles, MidEvil plays similarly, and it’s Voodoo beliefs, and complete with culturally rich storylines, plus a language 

easy to combine them for a fun hybrid game. A winner is declared after the glossary, City envelops gamers in the traditions of the old world, voodoo and 

first player reaches the graveyard, snags the Necronomicon and returns to Gothic baroque. The one drawback is the lack of maps of any area outside of 

the altar or collects 30 points worth of dead skeletons. If Zombies!!! games the French Quarter. And though the real city has changed considerably in the 

are like playing NoLD, this is like playing Army of Darkness. Extra fun for past few months, this vampire version of New Orleans proves that blood is 

thicker than water. 


Deadite fans. 
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/O / ~) hen Pee P' n 9 Tom was first released it invited a barrage of scathing 
^/A / criticism: “The sickest and filthiest film I remember seeing,” said The 
^ ^ Spectator, The Daily Worker called it “perverted nonsense”; and The 
Tribune spewed: “the only really satisfactory way to dispose of Peeping Tom 
would be to shovel it up and flush it swiftly down the nearest sewer.” 

Released in mainstream theatres, the film’s overwhelming perversity sucker- 
punched viewers, much like Tod Browning's Freaks did before it. And just like 
Freaks undid Browning’s directorial career, Peeping Tom made Powell - who was 
known for his critical and artistic successes like Black Narcissus and A Canter- 
bury Tale - a cinematic pariah in his native England. Someone of his stature 
directing a colossal aberration like Peeping Tom seemed as deranged in 1960 as 


women, photograph their 
deaths and later savour their 
final terrified moments on cel- 
luloid. His camera’s tripod is 
loaded with a phallic knife, for 
simultaneous filming and killing. 

Throughout Peeping Tom, 

Powell uses various means to 
implicate his viewers in Mark’s 
cinematic crimes, and even cast 
himself as Mark’s sadistic father, 
and his own son as the young 
Mark. What really makes the film 
so fascinating, however, are the 
nearly unanswerable questions it 
raises about cinema’s inherent 
voyeurism. Why do audiences prefer to view an act, rather than per- 
form it? What attracts viewers towards extremely barbaric images? 
The spell that watching holds on certain people is perhaps most 
vividly portrayed cinematically when Mark orgasms while watching 
his latest murder on film. 

Peeping Tom's gift to the genre was reflexivity - the ability to have 
serious horror films about horror films - and, more importantly, about 
what drives people to make and watch them. The only prior genre 
film to venture into even vaguely similar territory was AlP's loopy 
How To Make a Monster (1 958). 

A wildly variable series of “meta-horror” movies followed the film’s 
lead. Director Vernon Zimmerman, an avowed Peeping Tom fan, 
incorporated some of its ideas about people willing to kill (and die) 
for movies into his gory ode to cinephilia, Fade To Black ( 1 980). Sev- 
eral of Brian De Palma’s early films, like Body Double (1984), share 
a curiosity about the extreme possibilities for confusion between the 
real and cinematic worlds. Powell’s opus also resonates in marginal 
horror movies like Targets (1968), Sugar Cookies (1973) and The 
Last Horror Film (1982) as well as modern foreign films like Takashi 
Shimizu’s 2004 film Marebito. 

Structured like a Chinese puzzle box, Peeping Tom reveals bound- 
less and often contradictory layers on repeat viewings. Even so, at 
the heart of its complexities rests a simple question, and its answer: 
“Do you know what the most frightening thing in the world is?,” 
Mark purrs. “It’s fear.” 

Justin Humphreys 



Steven Spielberg remaking The Last House on the Left would today, 
even though Powell’s film is virtually gore-free. He was effectively 
ostracized in the industry, never to helm a high-profile project again, 
even though transplanted Brit Alfred Hitchcock would dazzle Ameri- 
can audiences with the similar Psycho just a few months later. 

Despite all this, Peeping Tom eventually was celebrated as a self- 
aware masterpiece because of its shocking visuals, utter individuali- 
ty and rich subtext about the nature of cinema, voyeurism and vio- 
lence. Thanks to vocal admiration from other filmmakers, notably 
Martin Scorsese, who arranged for the film’s restoration years later, 
Peeping Tom slowly achieved “classic” status among academics and 
genre fans - even receiving a special edition release through presti- 
gious DVD imprint Criterion. 

The film follows Mark Lewis (Boehm), a meek cinematographer’s 
assistant who, as a boy, was subjected to a series of filmed fear 
experiments at the hands of his father, a biologist (and perverse 
voyeur). Having reached manhood, Mark is sexually and mentally 
stunted and, more importantly, he is a scopophiliac - a ravening 
voyeur. Surrounding himself with photographic equipment, he strokes 
his ever-present 16mm camera with disturbing affection. His over- 
powering obsession with film and fear compels him to murder 



Peeping Tom: Michael Powell's gift to the genre. 
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ENTERTAINING?! 
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WRITTEN AND DIRECTED BY 


PETER TRAVERS, ROLLING STONt 
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